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EOSE AND LILLIE STANHOPE. 



CHAPTEE I. 



On the shore of one of its western lakes, the 
United States had established a military sta- 
tion. They had erected here long rows of 
houses, built of gray stone, which it was said 
could accommodate several thousands of men. 
At a little distance from these houses, and di- 
rectly opposite to the beautiful lake, stood the 
bmldings in which the officers had their homes. 
These were also of gray stone, but they were 
larger and better built than those occupied by 
the common soldiers. Each officer had a house 
to himself, but all the houses were connected 
by one broad piazza, running along the front 
of the entire row of buildings. A gay sight 

"ft 
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was it on a summer afbemoon, when tlie lake 
was shining like burnished gold, under the rays 
of the fast declining sun, and the piazza was 
Med wiiKih the wrs^s .and vdhildren of the d£&cers, 
to see the soldiers, in their showy uniforms, 
and with their bright arms, assembled on the 
level space betweeoi the buildings and the 
waters, for the evening parade, and keeping 
tame with every movement to tlie -music of aa 
excellent band. 

But it was not always gay alt the harracJcB, 
as the people in the neighbouring town caUed 
this military station — sorrow, and sickness, 
and death, «ame there, as wefl as dlsewhere. 

There were many -childr^i at the barracks, 
but none attracted bo much attention ae Bose 
and LiUie Staiihope. We put Sose first, 
though she was the younger of the two, be- 
cause everybody iput Rose first. She was very 
preftty and very lively, and, people said, a little 
BpoQed. 

it had been fo^r years since Major and Mrs. 



JBtanhope first came to tins distant frontier eta- 
ikon. It was yery painful to iiiem to came so 
&r from aJl theiir family and tlieir early Mends ; 
especiflUy did Mrs. Stasdiope feel it yeiy hard 
to he separated from lier mother, who was no 
lang£T youpg, aaid who had no otiier daughter. 
IBut asL officer in the army must always go 
where the 'Qoyermnent choose to send him, and 
Mrs. Stanhope, though she grieyed to leaye her 
mother, would haye been yet more disiaressed 
to paat from her hiisband, and isuSer him to 
come so &r away, quite alone. So they all 
came together wheal LHUe was only six yeaos 
old, and Sose not quite four. Two younger 
chLLdren had been bom to Major Stanhope in 
his li^estem home ; but one, just as it had learned 
tocaU"Papa^" ^* Mamma," "'Ose," "Dlie/* 
and as the pattering of its baby leet began to 
make sweet music in its home, died, and was 
laid to rest beneath a flowery mound in the 
Jittle quiet grayeyard attached to the station ; 
and the other, a feeble infant^ liyed but a lew 
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weeks. Ever since the birth of this last child, 
Mrs. Stanhope had been very feeble, and as the 
winter came on, bringing cold, bleak winds 
from thq lake, her incessant cough so alarmed 
Major Stanhope, that he determined, as soon 
as milder weather made travelling pleasant and 
safe for an invalid, he would obtain a leave of 
absence, and take her back to her early home, 
in a warmer climate. The spring came, bring- 
ing songs to the birds, and flowers to the earth, 
but it brought no strength to Mrs. Stanhope. 
She now lay all day upon a couch in the parlour, 
and answered only with a languid smile, some- 
times with a few tears, when Major Stanhope 
spoke of their going home. At last, he ceased 
to speak of it altogether. His looks and the 
tones of his voice were very sad, and Lillie 
somehow began to understand that he was very 
anxious about her dear mother. 

"Father," she said, one evening, as she 
stood beside his knee in the quiet twilight, 
** when will mother go home ? " 
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They were quite alone, for Mrs. Stanliope 
had MLen asleep on her couch in the next room, 
and Eose was at play with some children in the 
adjoining house. Major Stanhope looked very 
mournfully and very fixedly at Lillie, for what 
seemed to her a long time. He tried to speak, 
but seemed choked. At last, laying his hand 
on her head — the hand trembled, Lillie thought 
—he said, softly, " Soon, very soon, I fear, my 
chnd." 

Lillie was very much puzzled by this answer 
-she could not imagine why her fether should 
fear her motjier's going home ; but there was 
something in his manner that awed her, and 
she did not dare to ask him what he meant. 
She did not forget the speech, however, and 
the next morning, when he went out and left 
her for a little while alone with her mother, she 
asked her, " Mother, what made father say he 
was afraid you would go home soon — does he 
not want you to go P Is that the reason he 
raid a&aid ? " 



*^Ta whoitt did your firtJier say this, Lillie ? " 
Mfs, StflEih€^ haked, in the Iott whisper in 
5idiich slse now always spoke. 

'^ To* mdy mother, Beesose I asked hmi when 
yoiiL were going, and he' did not answer me di- 
lectitj^, and I thought he looked yery sorry, as 
i£ he would cry ; and at last he said he feared 
you would go soon, and I want to know why he 

Mrs. Stanhope was not unprepared to hear 
of her husband's- af^prehensiens*. She knew by 
teiy sure' signs^ thaft i^ time was near when 
ha body would be laid to it» rest in the green, 
quiet churehyard, beside her dnldren, and her 
spixit would, throv^h faith in her blessed Be- 
daemer, aseetiid to her heayenly home. She 
wa0 a Christiai^ and had that peace in her heart 
which only the Chnstian can feel, when death 
approaches. Tet some anxious thoughts she 
alill had, and these were for her cMLdren, 
especially for her little Eose— not lAat she loved 
Bose better than Lillie, but that she feared 
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tHerd wave some things^ in. heat elhacacto thai; 
Biad» all a mo&er's, csareful tradning: neeeasacj 
in prfis»rye her finoai beecmiiD^ ¥eiy TiTMiminb]je. 
Sim repcodched luezsAlf^ too? sDnMftwliaty fov tkeae 
things. Eose had been so long her youogjasty 
iMzbabj; whenr s]u»>k)st ber ycrangei diildien, 
ihe lad seemed so soiniTallQ;^ tot take tkeir place^ 
that Mrsw. S4aiafaope ^wu ccmflciDua she had in? 
deluged and petted her iiL & masner veiy likely 
to maka the most. taxaaUB child self-willed and 
exactiBg. Eoflcty, tooy kad such beautiful cutIb, 
aod such a fair skin, and voaj^ cheeks, and coval 
H|is, tdiat many peoflft; were silly emoug^ to tell 
hflrshe wa9 bMuiafaly and Eose became Tain^ 
LiDie, oa ito eenibsM]?^ bad baen acouBtomed to 
jifili to lier maks^ bocaiiae she waa younger, 
and had seldom found herself admired, or suuh 
astieed, vhiliB BoAd^ wa& piresent ; aa she grew 
gfiufcLe and humblOb. Mrs. Stanhope had not 
MtODL these diffezeiiees. very cLeaply till she wae 
on her eack bed; bai bow she saw them, and 
every impatient oir imperieus word &om Base 
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brougbt a sharp pang to her heart, as she 
thought how severe those who had not a 
mother's patience might be with her, be- 
fore they curbed that haughty and hasty- 
spirit. 

All these thoughts came vividly to Mrs. 
Stanhope's mind, when she heard from Lillie 
that Major Stanhope feared she would go home 
very soon. Tou must not suppose, however, 
that she lefb Lillie's question unanswered for 
as long a time as we have taken to teU you 
what she felt. Thought is very rapid — the 
most rapid thing in the world — and Lillie had 
hardly said, "I want to know why he said 
fea/red^'* before Mrs. Stanhope answered, " Be- 
cause he is grieved at the thought of my leaving 
him.'' 

" And shall we leave papa P I thought we 
were all going," said Lillie. Tears came into 
Mrs. Stanhope's eyes, and it was a minute per- 
haps before she could whisper, " No, my darling 
Tiilliey no one is going with me ; I must go 
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all alone" — again the tears came to her eyes, 
and her lips quivered as she repeated, '^ all 
alone." 

LiUie loyed her mother very tenderly, and 
the thought of parting from her, even for a few 
months, as she supposed, was so sad, that bow- 
ing down her head, and pressing her cheek to 
the white, thin hand she was holding, her tears 
fell silently. 

"Don't weep, my darling," said Mrs. Stan- 
hope, stiU in the same feeble voice, " but listen 
to me ; there is something I want very much 
to say to you, now when we are alone. I cannot 
say it while you weep so." 

Lfllie checked her soba, wiped her tears away, 
and raising her head, fixed her dark earnest eyes 
upon her mother. 

"When I am gone, darling, I want you to 
love Bose very much," Mrs. Stanhope began. 
They seemed common words, but there was 
Bomethmg in her looks which was not common, 
K^d Lillie spoke in as low a whisper as her own. 
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vineai afae aoiffvrared^^I dQ,iBaiihfir---I lore hfflr 
Tery mndhi BOW." 

"Tou must loye her better even, if pos- 
nide^ bij^ LSliet; Shft ia oftoa. pcsereise^ others 
mm^ be: bonab ta bcar^ but jou moat B&f er be ; 
yooL must cbcaidi lusr ». i£ jou were heit little 
mother — take care of her — tiy to make her 
good, and io> mak& her happj. LoTe' your 
Heavenly Father, and teach her to love Him, 
aDdf He vnll Ioto yoa both^. aniUess yoa* both, 
my darliBgs."^ 

!Elie methcr eovld wayno more' — die was ex* 
blasted; but aariie cleaed.ber^esyaaidckcqg»ed 
her thin hands, her li^ mened, acnd a tear eic 
two stole down heac ckesAa^ and LilUe knew that 
A« T«M pn^ing for W snd Bofle. 

You will readily believe that LiUie did. nist 
firget any of th&wacda her mother had spoken 
to her vnth. so mudL feeling; Move tkaok onee 
her deav mothcor snikd fondly^ upon: her as she 
um that after tkb eoniescaatbn she became 
BKxe tfaflo. esper patient with Seae^ and. care&L 
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i£ her. Yet Lillie did not qwia uadBtstaad 
all tlmt hsr uLothfir laeaiit till about tfairee 
weeka afler, when ake adad Sobo were awcte 
in the night, and taken to her bedside bj their 
father, that she might press them onoe more in 
her armSy and give theza her last kiss and her 
last bljesBiDg. She spoke with great pain aad 
efibrt,^ aoad aa she receiyed Sose in. ber arma aaid 
kiased hier agadjL and afgain, she onlj whiispered^ 
"My darling L" — ^but when her hiraband, at a 
fdgfL fsom her, drew Lillie to her side and placed 
her £^Ue arn2» around her, she said, " Mj good^ 
preeiono: chiLd:^ rem^ember Bose F' These were 
her last wcffd^ to- Lillie, and. yon jdaj be sure 
tiiey sank deep into her heartb — sa deep that 
heat whdd future life showed their znfiLuenee. 
The next daj when she. saw her mother,, all in 
white, lying so palie,. and still, and cold, she 
■add to herself, "TMa ia wha;(i m<other caUed 
going home — she meant her heavenly home," 
and she drew the weeing Eose away, and tcdd 
her that their dear mother was with the angela^ 
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and that, though they could not see her, she 
could see them, and that she loved them and 
watched over them just as she used to do, and 
smiled on them when they were good children, 
and would grieve if they were bad. 

" And if we love our Heavenly Father, and 
pray to him as she did, Bose, the kind blessed 
Saviour will take us when we die to live with 
her and the angels in their beautiful heavenly 
home," said the simple child-preacher. 

A few days after, LiUie and Eose saw their 
mother laid beside their little baby brother and 
sister. Major Stanhope stayed a fortnight longer 
at the garrison, long enough to place a plain 
white marble tablet over the grave of the wife 
and mother who had been so fondly loved, and 
to plant a few flowers and shrubs around it. 
Then, having obtained a leave of absence for 
three months, he set out with his two little 
girls for the home of Mrs. Stanhope's mother, 
near Providence, Ehode Island. 
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CHAPTER n, 

A TEET pretty place was that of Mrs. Gwynne, 
the grandmother of Lillie and Eose. It was 
just at the edge of the town, near enough to 
enjoy all the advantages of its churches and 
schools, and market and shops, and even of its 
pleasant society, yet dway from its heat and 
noise and bustle. It was on high ground over- 
looking the city, and having from some windows 
of the house a view of the country far beyond 
it, as it rose into higher and higher hiQs, so dis- 
tant at last that their faint blue line melted 
away into the blue of the sky, and it was not 
always easy to teU where the hills ended and 
the sky began. But this distant view was not 
the only, or, indeed, the greatest charm of Mrs. 
Grwynne's home. There were nearer beauties 
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in the pretty terraced flower-garden and slinib 
bery wMcli descended to the water's edge 
there was the water view itself — ^the broad, bob 
Narragansett bay, with its bright, sparkling 
waves — and there, in the rear, was the larg( 
old orchard with its dense, cool shade in sum 
mer, its flowers in spring, oad its fruitg ii 
autunm. Lillie and Bose loved the orchard 
best of all places. They felt freer there thai 
in the house, where everythiag kept its place 
as if it had been put there when the house wa 
built and had never been removed siuce, or ia th 
neat flower-garden and shrubbery, every leaf anx 
stalk of which their grandmother seemed to know 
Mrs. Stanhope had been an only child, ani 
since her marriage Mrs. GrJwynne had lived sue] 
a lonely and quiet life that Major Stanhopi 
feared the noise and the i^areless habits of chil 
dren would be very anuoying to her. This fes 
was strengthened by some things that occurrei 
dudng the fortnight that he was able to remai] 
with them. 
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SHrau -Gwyime liad giT^ii to <eadi of iker 
gEflnd^dafogliters a sumU l»ed dm tihe fiower-gor- 
den, to ondiavate for iieiEself. She gave them 
botii seeds to bow, -and a poetty litde lioe and 
rake for their gardening. They were rerj 
Huieh pleased at the prospect of haring flowers 
of their owxi, and laamg earlier than usual on 
the morning after they had received the seedfl 
and .gapdeiL tools fomi IJiaekc grandmother, i^ey 
biBteDed mit to work. Tliey had the seeds of 
the smaU pheasant-eyed pinks, and of rperiwinMea 
and of lady-tslippers and -China asteirs, far Mrs. 
Gurjime Jiad dios^a for them such lowers 4ui 
woukL fipmxg nxp quickly, bloom .early, and look 
my gaily. MHe &rst gave Eoae some direo- 
tdosns aiRDut the handling her hoe, and ^^ening 
treacshes for the seed, aikd Uien she seb to work 
yexy diligently about her own bed. She ^ug it 
up, as she had se^a the gardener do with one of 
her grandmamma'B beds the day before, and then 
she began to plant her seed. She intended to 
put the China asters in the centre, the pinks 
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around the border, and the periwinkles and ladj- 
slippers between them ; but she had just covered 
up her China asters, when Eose began to com- 
plain that she was tired, and that the work was 
too hard for her. 

" Wait a minute, Eose, tiU I have done plant- 
ing my flowers, and I will do your bed, too," said 
Lillie. 

" But I don't want your bed to be done before 
mine ; I want mine done first," urged the un- 
reasonable little Eose. 

Lillie did not teU her, as it would have been 
quite right to do, that this was very selfish. She 
only said to herself, " Mamma would like me to 
do it, and it will not take me long ; I shall soon 
come back to mine;" and dropping the rake 
with which she had been covering up her seeds, 
she came to the bed where Eose was at work, 
and taking the hoe &om her, said, '^TeU me 
where I shall plant your seeds, and I wiU soon 
have done it." 

"I don't care where you plant them," said 
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Bose, "only make them bloom very soon; I 
don't want a bed without any flowers." • 

"But I cannot make them bloom, Eose. 
Ghrandmamma says, some of them will bloom in 
six weeks." 

" Six weeks ! " exclaimed Eose in dismay, 
" and will it look all that time like your ugly 
brown bed tfiere ?" 

" Oh no ! I should not wonder if we began 
next week to see little green leaves peepiog out 
of the groimd ; how pleasant it will be to watch 
them as they come, and as they grow larger and 
larger, and then to see the buds begin to swell 
and the flowers to come out. "Whom shall we 
give our first flowers to, Eose ?'* 

"I don't know; I wanted to give mine to 
father, but he will be gone away before six 
weeks are over." 

As Eose spoke, she turned away towards 
Lillie's bed, and Lillie was for the next 
half-hour fiilly occupied in hoeing, trench- 
ing, and planting hers. As she finished, she 



called out, "-Come, £ose, come and see ytn» 
bed." 

Bose did not amrwer, and Lillie tunsed to 
look for her. She was not in eight, and for a 
moment Lillie forgot her in gazing at her own 
bed, which seemed to have proved all she had 
said to E-ose about the six weeks of waiting, 
false, and to have suddenly flushed into bloom 
since «he looked at it last. Had a good fairy- 
waved her wand over her garden and brought out 
all these flowers as a reward for her attending 
first to her little sister's ? It was a pleaBant 
feicy, but LiUie knew that it was only a fancy, 
and she drew near to examine more closely into 
the mystery. She soon saw that these were 
not the flowers she planted, that these, indeed, 
were not planted at all, but were only branches 
full of blossoms stuck down into the ground. 
She began to understand the ease. Mid stood 
looking in dismay upon roses and carnations, 
heliotropes and geraniums, when Eose suddenly 
appeared with a splendid oactos, of which she 
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had heard her grandmother speaking OBiy jres- 
terday as a very rare variety that was about to 
flower for the first tiii». 

"I've made your garden blossom, Lillie," 
said Eose, with delig^ «fc her own ingenuity 
and success. 

^ Oh, Eose ! what will grandmamma say f 
She thinks so much of her flowers." 

"Will she scold, LiUie?" Asked Eose, her 
delight somewhat abated. 

At this moment they heard the voices of 
Mrs. 'Gwynne and Ma^r Stanhope, who, having 
learned :&om the servants that they had been 
seen going into the gaardeoi quite early, con- 
eluded they were at work on their own flower- 
beds, and were coming straight there. 

"Oh, Lillie! I am afraid," cried Eose; and 
dropping the cactus, she ran off im an opposite 
direction from that in which the voices were 
approaching. 

" It wiU be months before the garden will be 
fit to be seen, and it may be years before that 
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cactus blooms again, if, indeed, it ever does. 
It must have been the work of some rude boys 
from the city, though it is the first time they 
have ever annoyed me in this way," Liilie 
heard her grandmother say, as she drew near — 
heard it as iu a sort of dream, unable to resolve 
what she should do or say ; there was but 
one thought clear to her, she must shield 
Eose from blame, and her mother in heaven 
would know all about it, and would smile on 
Ker. 

Poor LilHe ! she needed some such strength- 
ening thought to enable her to bear her grand- 
mother's angry surprise and her father's sor- 
rowful reproaches when they came upon her, 
standing by the bed in which were stuck all the 
richest and most beautiful flowers, of which the 
garden had been robbed, while she held the 
cactus in her hand, as if about to place it with 
the rest, 

" "Well, this surpasses all I ever could imagine 
of a chilli's miscinef and destructiveness ; and 
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tliis is my reward for trying to give you plea- 
sure," said Mrs. Gwynne. 

^x Oh, grandmamma, I am so sorry!" was all 
that LiUie could find heart or voice to say. 

"I should think you would be," exclaimed 
Major Stanhope, in the most severe tone Lillie 
had ever heard from him, at least when he was 
addressing her. Completely overpowered by it, 
she burst into tears, and turned to throw herself 
into his arms ; but, for the first time in her life, 
he repelled her caress, saying, " I cannot love 
you when you behave so naughtily; such 
wanton mischief would hardly have been ex- 
cusable in Bose : in you, who ought to set her 
an example, it is far worse. Oto to your room, 
you shall have your breakfast sent there; 'go 
at once ! " he added in a sterner tone, as she 
lingered, doubtful what she should do or say. 

"It was Bose, not I, who did it." 

Those few words would have changed all 
this : her father would have taken her in hia 
arms and kissed away her tears, and her grand- 
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maiiker iroiiddi haya been kmd to lier agam ; IKii 
she did not say them ; bow CQuld she, wlien f^ 
Iiad promised so sokmnlj to try to make ICose 
happy, how eonM she m^ "wsoitfe which woi:^ 
bring on her all thfe* sorrow ske wa» herself suf- 
fering ? It was impossible; so she went weep- 
ing towards the houae,. no one calling her ba^ 
though she heard her kind grandrnfmnna plead- 
ing for her, and saying, •* It cannot be helped 
BOW, and 1 cannot bear to see her suflfer ; chil- 
dren, I sappose, will do these things." 

"Not if they asre properly taught. Lillie 
has mortified and disappointed n# beyond e!r- 
foression, and I wonld harm her feel it in soeh a 
way thai she wiH nerm do so again ; but whera 
iftBose, I wonder? it is somewhist strange net 
to find ^m togeidier." 

" Bose seesMs^ to hare' ftiisked plasiting^ her 
bed and gone in; dear diild f how weH she has 
done it^" continued Mjts. &wyan.e, pausnig for 
a* moment beride l^e bed wM^ L3He had 
planted m eareftdfy fin* her St^ sister. AdA 
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tl&e weeping Idllie heard her, lor as she walked 
dowly towarda the house, sand, her grandmamazM 
and father were following in the same dsrecticHi;, 
they were not far apavtb. Lillie went to her 
room without meeting Bose, or any (me indeed. 
She shut her door, latched it, and going to the 
bedside dropped her head upon the pillow and 
sobbed bitterly. Gkradually her sobs lessened — 
she beg^ to fisel as if she w^e lying with her 
head on her mother'^ lap, and sih^^ere diH^qJ^mg 
her hair and kis»ng her forehead, as she iisea "^ 
to do when she was in trouble, and whispering 
softly to her, " My good Lillie,. I love you, and 
yo«r father in Heaven loves you^" Gradually 
a peacefid smile rose to Lillie's lips^ and she 
said to herad^ ^^ Thi» is better than to have 
poor Eose shut u]i here^ and grandmaonma and 
&tiMB: will forgive me by and by ; I will ask 
Gkid to make them ;" aaad kneeHng, she put up 
a. Bim^e,^ loving, trosting, ehild-like prayer 
for tins desired gpod. She had just risen &oin 
Imt knees, iriten. th^» was a- hand kid oot tke 
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latcli of her door; it was turned and shaken, 
and then Eose cried impatiently, " Open the 
door, LilHeP' 

Lillie opened it, and there stood Bose with 
her breakfast. Very nice and hot and tempting 
it looked, yet Lillie's tears came when she saw 
it. Eose did not seem to notice them. Per- 
haps she did not see them, for she avoided 
raising her eyes to Lillie's face, and putting the 
plate of breakfast down, said, hurriedly, "Father 
said I must not stay, Lillie," and hastened 
away. 

For the first time Lillie felt a little angry; 
it seemed so unkind, so ungrateful in Eose when 
she was bearing all this blame for her ; " but, 
perhaps, she does not know that it is for her," 
was the kind thought suggested to Lillie after 
a while, and she grew calm again. She tried to 
eat some breakfast; but everything choked her, 
for in everything that was sent she saw the 
kindness of her grandmamma and her father, 
and she was grieved indeed to think that they 
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Bhould suppose her to have behaved badly. She 
was still sitting before her breakfast, when she 
heard the quick step of E*ose upon the stairs ; 
it was very quick and bounding, and LilHe said 
to herself, " Something has happened to please 
Bose," and then her heart beat violently as she 
thought — "She may have told them aU, and 
they have sent her to bring me down.'* 

Eose burst into the ijoom. Her eyes were 
bright, her lips smiling, her movements quick 
and joyous. "Oh, Lillie!" she cried, "I am 
going to town with father, and he says there is 
a great menagerie there, and he is to take me 
to see the animals ; will not that be nice ? " 

" Very nice for you, Eose ; but pretty hard 
for me, I think, to be shut up here because you 
broke grandmamma's flowers, while you are 
going to town." 

LiUie was angry; it was scarcely possible 
that she should not have been, at the seldshness 
of Eose. As for Eose, her face flushed, her eyes 
fell, her Hps quivered, as she said, " Oh, Lillie! 
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I did not- know when they sent you heze^ and 
wh^i &ther told me, I wanted to tell him about 
it, but he was. so erons I was afraid — and — 

and ^Please, Lillie, don't tell on. me this time 

— I meaaib to make jour garden look poretty, and 
I will nevec bieak a flower again — and I do 
want to go to a. menagerie so much, and you 
saw one once, and I ne¥er did ; please, LiUie) 
dariing Lillie, let hm go,, and don't tell on. me." 

Soae had Y&ry coaxing ways, and before- she 
bad £biished she was in. Lillie' si kp wi^ her acma 
around her neck ; and aa LiUie kisaed away the 
tears which her a^iprehension of losing the 
drive and the menagerie had brought to her 
eyes, she said^ ^^No, my dariing little Itose, 
mother ^told me thatt I muat be your lit& 
mother, and I would stay here a< week rathier 
than tell on you." 

This waft -very amiable and very gjeneroua in 
Xillie, bub ik wast not wise ov nghk. It waa 
kindly meaaii to Boso, but it waa doing her^ not 
good, but a grea^ efiaL It waa induing and. ao 
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iacretmng tbe aeMslmess of her nature, and as 
a selfish perscm mnst alwayS' be imhapp j, it waB 
preparmg fop lier &r §^eater pain and sorrow 
tiuui a few houri' oi eren a day's eonfinement to 
li£ir own room could have eaosed her. Even 
now, excited as she was wii^i the prospect of a 
d^ of pleasnre, Idiere was a restlessness about 
her whieh showed she was not happy, and 
thrmigli all tiie long- hoars of the day, the 
thought of LiUte »xt;tn]^ lonely and sad in. their 
little room np-stabrsv cmie OTcry now and then 
to trociible her joy, though aha tried hard to 
Ibi^gct it. 

Lille did noi sit hmely a&d sad all day, how- 
ercEF, for scaareely had the caniage driTen &om 
the doer witk Ma^or Stmhope md iRose^ when 
Hmu, Qwymm, Idnd Mra Grwyime, who could 
S€i4beaF't)» thsnk that aay one^ least of aU that 
one of those ebitdres whom her dear diau^bt^ 
eon&ded to her in her dying hour;, was su^S^ring 
Kher house, good Mrsv Ghsjiatit came to XiUie, 
mii taking her on ber 1^ kiaKd har^ lottiB 
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was more touched hj this kindness than aht 
would have been by harsh words, and pnttiiig 
her arms around her grandmother's neck, she 
burst into tears and sobbed out, " Oh, grand- 
mamma! you must think me so wicked— can 
you ever forgive me ?" 

" Yes, my child, I forgive you; it was 
thoughtless, very thoughtless, but you will not 
do so again ; so wipe your eyes and come down 
stairs, and we will say no more about it." 

Mrs. Gf-wynne seemed anxious to take away 
from LiUie's mind all memory of her unhappy 
morning, and did everything she could for hep 
amusement while Bose was absent. She in- 
vited her first into the poultry-yard, and showed 
her aJ the different varieties of chickens, from 
the large Shanghai to the little Bantams — ^then 
she carried her to a place in the orchard, where, 
under the shade of a great apple-tree, hung a 
large wicker cage, with several Barbary doves, 
the loveliest things in the world LiUie thought 
them, with their soft feathers just touched with 
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a light pinkisli brown, their eyes so gentle, and 
their soft murmuring coo seeming to say all the 
time, " I love you — ^I love you." Lillie was so 
enraptured with them that Mrs. Gwynne 
selected a young and very pretty pair, and told 
her she might have them for herself, and might 
keep them separately, in a smaller cage, and 
take care of them herself. Lillie called her 
doves Lillie and Eose. Her grandmamma gave 
her a piece of narrow ribbon to tie around the 
neck of each. Eose had a pink, and Lillie a 
blue necklace. 

" I will call Eose mine ; the dove, I mean, 
grandmamma," said Lillie ; " and then I shall 
have two Eoses for pets, and Eose — ^I mean my 
sister Eose — shall have Lillie, the dove, for her 
pet." 

LiUie wanted no greater amusement after 
this, than to sit iu the piazza before the cage, 
which Mrs. Qwynne had made a servant bring 
there for her, and admire the pretty ways of her 
doves^ and there she was when Major Stanhope 
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and Sose rerkmied. It was so d^iglitfid %# 
Boee, such s relief to lier vonBoienoe, to "ftad 
Lillie at liberty again, ijla&t sbe sprang to meeb 
hOT, with sparkling eyes, tmd kissed her agam 
and again. Lillie was yery glad to see lier, and 
pnt her arms araand her as she sat, but she did 
not dare to raise her eyes, for her &ther stood 
beside her, and she was afraid to meet the sane 
stem look he had given her in the mormng. 
But Major Stanhope's voice was not stem, it 
was very gentle, as, putting his hand on LiUie's 
head, he said, " Have you no welcome for your 
father, LiUie?" 

In a moment Lillie was in his arms, clinging 
to him and murmuring, " Please, papa, love me 
again — please, papa/' 

" I always love you, my daughter, I alwajs 
love you dearly — so dearly that I cannot bear 
to see you do wrong." 

Bose stole away ; she was not so very selfish 
as to hear Lillie scolded for what she had done, 
without pain, yet she had not courage enough 
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to do JBstiee to hear sistei^ .^aiid acknowledge her 
own WTong-ddng. IdMie would g<kdly have 
stolen vsvay, too, but fAnd c&sM. not, for Iter 
fiither's aim was aaro«3i»l ker. She knew not 
what to say. it seemed almost like tdiling an 
nntnith — ^a thioog which LUlie would not have 
done for 1^ world — to ask forgiveness of her 
father for a £Giult <she had not committed, and. 
she was determined not to hetraj Eose ; so she 
could only hang her head and say, or rather 
sob, as she had already done, *^ I am very sorry, 
father — ^I am very sorry." 

" And so am I, my dear LiUie — ^I would not 
for the value of all the flowers in the country, 
have had you show yoiu^elf to your grand- 
mamma as so rude, and destructive, and ill- 
taught — it was casting a reproach upon your 
blessed mother, lollie, as if she had not taught 
you better." 

TiaiB was i^ last drop <^ bitter in Lillie's 
cup. She had so loved her mother, she was so 
devoted to her memory, *ttia/t to please her even 
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now, that she could only think of her as look- 
ing down on her from heaven^ was, aa you may 
have seen, the most powerful motive of her life j 
and now, to be told that she had cast reproach 
upon that hallowed memory, ^^ it was too much 
— ^it was too much," she said in the depth of 
her heart, while she wept so violently that 
Major Stanhope became almost alarmed, and 
soothed her, saying, " Tou did not think of all 
this, Lillie, I know, for you loved your dear 
mamma; and now you will remember what I 
have said, and you will be very careful never to 
give your grandmamma any more trouble. She 
is old now, and I feel very badly at leaving so 
great a charge upon her as you and Eose must 
be, even should you be very good, and very 
careful children. Should you be bad, or even 
should you be careless and inconsiderate, it will 
make me very unhappy." 

" Oh, father ! I will be good ! indeed I will ! '• 
" I thought I could trust you, Lillie, though 
I was a little afraid of Eose— but now—" 
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** Oh, father! trust me — trust me again, 
father!" 

" I will try, my daughter : I am going on 
public business that may detain me for several 
months— let me have the satisfaction when I 
return, of hearing that you have been a comfort 
instead of a care to your grandmother. I hoped 
that you would watch over Eose, and keep her 
from doing wrong." 

" I wiU try, father." 

Major Stanhope sighed — he could not feel 
much confidence in such a promise from one 
who had herself done anything so wrong as he 
supposed LiUie to have done that morning ; but 
he saw she had sufiered very much, and kissing 
her, he rose, and they went quietly into the 
house, where Mrs. Qwynne called them to her 
neatly spread tea-table. Very soon after tea, 
"Rose grew sleepy — ^the excitement of the day 
had fatigued her — still she was, as most active 
children are, unwilling to go to her own room, 
and leave others sitting up, and apparently 
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eBJoying themselyeB. Her father's pontnre 
command was necessary to overcome tills le^ 
luctance. When this was given, she said 
'' Gtooi night" to her grandmother and to her 
father, and to her sister, " Come, LiUie !'* 

" But Lillie is not sleepy," said Major Stub- 
hope ; " are yon, Lillie ?" 

'^ 'No, father — but Bose always wants me to 
go with her; she will not go to bed without 
me," answered Lillie, rising to say good-night. 

^' You can help her to undress, and then 
come back again," suggested the grandmother, 
desirous to please both. 

But Lillie knew there was no probability of 
her being permitted to return, so she gave her 
good-night kisses before she went. 

Though Bose had insisted on having LilUe 
with her, she did not seem disposed to talk to 
her when they were in their room. Li troth, 
she found herself thoroughly uncomfortable, 
when she was alone with Lillie, for she could 
not shake off the thought that her sister had 
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borne blame and punisbment for her fault. 
It was not a pleasant thought, you will all 
acknowledge, but perhaps you wiU be surprised 
to hear that it did not make Sose love LiUie 
better. Indeed, this thought seemed to stand 
like a wall between her ,and her sister ; and, 
instead of the pleasant chat, and the loving 
kisses that LiUie always expected at this hour, ' 
Kose was silent and cross, undressed rapidly, 
and was about to throw herself into bed, when 
LOlie said, " Eose, darling, you have not said 
your prayers." 

Eose dropped on her knees, hurried over 
a form of words, With no prayer in her 
heart; then, rising, turned quickly again to 
her bed. 

" Boss me, Eose," said Lillie. 

Eose stopped, and turned her cheek coldly, 
almofw angrily, to her sister. 

" Don't you love me, Eose ? " whispered 
Lillie. 

" Oh ! do, Lillie, let me go to bed, and don't 
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talk to me when I am so sleepy," answered 
Eose, impatiently. 

LiUie might have asked, " Why did you in- 
sist on my coming with yon, if you do not wish 
me to speak with you ? " Perhaps something 
like it she would have said, for she certainly 
felt a little vexed with Eose, but almost before 
she could speak, the cross child was covered up 
in bed, and pretending to be asleep. 

And now I would have my young readers 
pause here, and ask themselves which of these 
two sisters they consider as the most to be pitied 
— ^the most unhappy. Lillie, we have acknow- 
ledged already, had not acted wisely towards 
her little sister; neither was it right towards 
her grandmother and her father, that she 
should have suffered them to be deceived by 
Eose ; but she had endeavoured to do right, to 
obey the mother who had been taken away from 
her, and to please the Heavenly Father, who 
has commanded us to '• love one another," and 
to "be kind and pitiful" one to another; and 
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now she could kneel and pray to^TTiTn with the 
same humble, yet peaeeftd and loving spirit 
with which a child, who has tried to be good 
and obedient, can come to its mother's arms. 
It was very hard to have her grandmother and 
father believe her guilty of such a wicked action 
as robbing the garden to plant the flowers 
on her own bed, but they still loved her, and 
had forgiven her, and she would try to be so 
good that they should forget all about it. It 
was harder still to have Rose, for whom she 
had suffered, angry with her; but then, she 
said to herself, " Rose is always cross when she 
is tired ; to-morrow it will be quite different ; '* 
and so Lillie lay down to sleep, at peace with 
herself, with her friends, and with Grod. 

Rose had suffered no blame, no punishment. 
She had been indulged in all she desired, and 
her day had passed with even more than usual 
enjoyments. But deep in her heart was the 
memory of the wrong she had done to her 
grandmother, and the yet worse wrong to hei* 
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sister. Her coiiscience told her that she ougU 
to go to her father and saj, ^' Lillie is iimoceiit 
•— I pulled the flowers ; " but she resisted her 
conscience, so she had no peace in herself; she 
thought Lillie must be angry with her, though 
she did not show it, and she knew that her 
grandmother and her father would be yeiy much 
displeased if they discovered the truth ; there- 
fore she could not be said to be at peace with 
her Mends, and still less could she be at peace 
with the Holy God, while she refused to tell 
the truth, and do justice to her sister. 

Pew, we think, would not prefer to be Lillie, 
with her day of mortification and unjust dia- 
pleasure, rather than to be BosC; with her eop 
joymenta. 
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CHAPTBE m. 

** Plat as mucli as you will this week,** said 
Major Stanhope to his little girls, at parting ; 
"after that your governess will be here, and 
then you must go to work.** 

"What did papa mean by our goveihiess, 
grandmamma? Who is our governess ?" asked 
E>08e, as soon as she could gain her grand- 
mamma's attention. 

"She is a lady to whom your father has 
written, requesting her to come and teach you 
and your sister — do you not want to learn ?" 

" I don't want a strange lady to teach me." 

And whenever the name of Miss Maitland, 
the expected teacher, was mentioned, Eose 
looked sulky. 

**Will you go with me in the carriage to 
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meet Miss Maitland, cliildren?" asked Mrs. 
Q-wyime, one moming at breakfJEiat. " She 
came in the Stomngton boat from New York 
last night, and must be in Proyidenee this 
moming." 

" I don't want to meet her," said Bose, in 
a tone that was not very courteous, either to 
her grandmamma or Miss l^Iaitland. 

Lillie hesitated; and Mrs. Gwynne said, 
"WiUyougo, Lillie?" 

" Thank you, grandmamma, but I think I will 
stay with Rose," was the more civil reply. 

" "Well, do as you please ; only keep out of 
mischief while I am gone, my dears." 

The carriage drove off, and the children 
were left to themselves, and to the care of an 
old housekeeper, to whom Mrs. Q-wynne had 
said, in passing, " Look a little afber the chiLdreny 
Beckey ; see that they do not hurt themselves, 
or get into any mischief." 

" Come, Lillie," cried Bose, as soon as they 
were alone, " bring the pretty story you were 
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reading yesterday, and finish it for me ; I am 
going to sit under the great tree, on the bank, 
and play with Neptune." 

Neptune was a large Newfoundland dog, 
black as a coal. He was a great pet with Mrs. 
G-wynne, and every day or two his long waving 
hair was washed and combed, which kept it as 
smooth and sleek as a lady's. It was a great 
delight to Eose and Lillie, too, to sit upon the 
bank under the shade of a large elm tree, whose 
branches overhung the water, and to throw 
chips, or leaves, or pieces of bark into the water, 
and see Neptune bound in, swim off, and 
bring them back in his mouth. It was a warm 
morning, and Lillie thought it very pleasant to 
sit on the green bank, reading the " Swiss Fa- 
mily Eobinson," vdth the breeze blovnng freshly 
from the bay, and the pleasant souad in her 
ears of the water rippling just at her feet. 
Srose liked it, too, for a while, but then she 
grew tired of being still, and she and Neptune 
roamed off. 
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^ TTkere ue yon gomg, Eoee ?" eaQed Lilli* 
to her, as she ssw her moTing swBrj. 

''Bead on — ^I irill be hftck directlj. Nep- 
tune and I irant to hare a little mn.'* 

^ But you nnH mias so much of the stosT — 
ahall I put it down till you come back?" Lfllie 
asked the question irith reluctance, for the 
father and sons of the Bobinson fiunDj were 
just going on an exploring expedition, and ahe 
longed to know what they found. The imswer 
of Bose relieTed her. 

" No — read away — ^you can tell me i^ about 
it." 

Lillie read, and Bose and Neptune aoam- 
pered about the garden walks. At first they 
made a great deal of noise ; then they seemed 
to grow tu^ of barking and calling, and be- 
came quiet. Lillie was just beginning to won- 
der what had become of them, when she heard 
the Yoice of Bose, in a half frightened tone 
ealliDg, " Lillie ! Lillie ! look here." 

Lillie looked in the direction of ^e Toioe, 
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and sprang to her feet in alarm. Kearly oppo- 
site to her, in the stream, borne gently along 
by the current, which was sweeping it every 
moment farther firom the shore, was a small 
boat, in which sat Eose, trying to laugh, yet 
evidently becoming frightened, and Neptune, 
who looked now at his companion, and now at 
the receding shore, and whined, as if he were 
conscious of some hazard. A succession of cries 
from LilHe, brought all the servant women from 
the house to the bank in less than a minute; 
but there they stood in blank despair, exclaim- 
ing and scolding, but doing nothing. Fortun- 
stely, the boat had been carried into an eddy, by 
which its onward progress was stopped. As the 
force of the eddy turned it around, however, and 
Bose found herself with her back to the shore, 
and the prow of the boat setting directly 
ont towards the widest part of the bay, she be- 
came more alarmed, and screamed loudly to 
LiUie to save her. Lillie could not bear it. 
It seemed but a little way from the shore to 
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the boat — perhaps she could walk there and 
pull the boat in — at any rate she must get to 
Eose, if it were possible. So, crying, " Hush, 
Eose ! don 't be frightened, I am coming to 
you," she sprang from the bank, and was nearly 
up to her waist in the water before the old 
housekeeper could seize her, and drag her by 
main force, fightiug, kicking, screanung, to the 
shore. At this critical moment, the fisherman 
approached, whose boat, drawn to the water's 
edge, and secured there only by looping around 
a stump on shore the rope which was tied to a 
ring in her prow, had attracted the restless and 
daring Bose to her perilous adventure. In an 
instant he saw the state of affairs, and saw, 
too, how the evil might be remedied, if he 
could only make Eose understand him, and do 
what he directed. 

"Look ye here, little Miss," he said to 
Lillie, " if you want to help your sister you'd 
better stop kicking and scratching old Beckey, 
and holler to her not to be frightened, but 
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jist to listen to me, and do what I tell 
her." 

Lillie was quiet in a moment. 

"Rose," she cried in a voice whose tones 
with wonderful self-control she made as calm 
and as steady, as if her little heart were not 
trembling with fear, " Eose, don't be Mghtened, 
just listen to this good man, and do what he tells 
you, and you will be here in a minute." 

The attention of Eose was arrested, her hope 
was excited, and she turned her intelligent eyes 
upon the fisherman. 

" Give your dog the end of the rope that is 
in the boat," he cried, " and tell him to bring it 
here." 

Rose put the end of the rope into Neptune's 
mouth, and bade him go, pointing to the shore — 
the fisherman, whom Neptune kaew well, threw 
off his shoes, and wading a little way into the 
water, called the dog in an encouraging tone, 
and the sagacious animal, bounding &om the 
boat into the water, swam rapidly to him. The 
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rope once in the man's hsnd, to draw the boat 
on shore and lift Eose from it, was but the woric 
of a moment. 

" Now, Miss, come right away and be locked 
up till your grandma' comes ; I ain't a goin' to 
be skeared out of my hfe again," cried Beckey, 
seizing Bose by the arm as soon as she tonched 
the ground. 

Quick as she was, however, LiUie was before 
her. Her arms were wrapped tightly around 
the recovered Rose, to whom she held fest, as 
Beckey would have drawn her away, exclaiming, 
" You shalL not lock my sister . up ; if you lock 
Bose up, you shall lock me, too." 

""What is aU this? Beckey, what are yon 
doing to that child ? And Lillie, have you 
tumbled in the water ?" 

Lillie and Bose turned together, and there 
stood Mrs. &wynne and Miss Maitland, whose 
coming had been mmoticed in the confusion. 
It certainly was an unfortunate moment for 
LiUie's introduction to her new teacher, and hex 
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eyes fell as she saw the inquirmg look which 
Miss Maitland cast upon her wet dress and her 
flushed and excited face. Beckey's talk did not 
probably improve the impression her appear- 
ance was calculated to make. The adventure of 
Eose was lightly touched by her; but on the 
angry feelings that LiUie had exhibited she was 
more severe. 

" I was jist a goin' to put the child where 
she wouldn't get into no mischief," she said, 
" and Miss Lillie flew at me like a tiger, and 
abused me aU to pieces." 

This was a greatly exaggerated account of 
LiUie's conduct, but she was too much abashed, 
now that her excitement was over, to defend 
herself. Mrs. Gwynne looked at her sorrow- 
fully, but she made no remark on Beckey's dis- 
closures, only bidding Lillie to go and put on 
some dry clothes, while she drew Eose to her 
side and presented her to Miss Maitland. Lil- 
lie' s heart swelled with something like resent- 
ment, as she turned away and went slowly 
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towards the house, spriiiklmg the garden-walkB 
and the floors as she passed along to her room, 
with the water that streamed from her saturated 
dress. ' 

" I am always blamed when Eose does wrong, 
and Rose does not care for it in the least," 
she said to herself; yet when Eose afber a 
while came up to see if she were ready to come 
down, Lillie forgot all these hard thoughts, 
or if she remembered them at all, it was to 
blame herself for having had them. Especially 
did they seem unjust to her when Eose said, 
" I told grandmamma that you did not abuse 
Eeckey at all, and it was wicked in her to 
say so." 

"And what did grandmamma say?" asked 
LiUie, kissing Eose with as much gratitude for 
this proof of her affection as if she had vin- 
dicated her at the expense of some blame to 
herself. 

" She said I must come and see if you were 
dressed, and tell you you must come down and 
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see Miss Maitland; and, Lillie, I don't think 
she is so very cross." 

" I dare say not, Bose — I never thought she 
would be;" said Lillie. 

She was now dressed, yet she lingered tiU 
Rose said, " Come, Lillie, or I will go without 
you;" then she followed her down stairs, her 
heart beating, and her cheeks flushed with 
apprehension at the thought of the impression 
the first sight of her must have given to Miss 
Maitland. Her apprehensions were all relieved 
when she entered the parlour, for Miss Maitland 
came forward to meet her so kindly, and spoke 
to her in such a pleasant voice, that Lillie' s 
heart was won at once. 

Miss Maitland was no longer young, and her 
face was grave, but very gentle, and both Eose 
and Lillie soon learned to think it beautiful; 
her voice, too, was, as I have said, very pleasant. 
The children soon felt quite at ease with her, 
and chatted with her as if she had been an old 
{fiend. ^LilUe had almost forgotten the mom- 

1L 
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ing's troubles when Miss Maitland said to her, 
*' How did you Ml in tlie water this morning P 
Were you in the boat ?" 

Lillie coloured and hung her head as she 
answered softly, " No, ma'am." 

" Then how did you get so wet ?" 

" I went in the water to get to Eose ; I was 
afraid she would be carried off and drowned.** 

" And the old woman — what is her name P" 

" Beckey, ma'am." 

" Beckey did not want you to go ; was that 
the cause of your quarrel with her ?" 

"Yes, ma'am," whispered Lillie, colouring a 
yet deeper crimson, "and because she wanted 
to lock up Bose." 

"Well, I am not sure that Beckey was not 
right in both. The water would probably have 
been over your head, and so you would hare 
been drowned if she had let you go, and we can 
hardly wonder that she should have wanted to 
lock Rose up, to keep her from making any more 
voyages till her grandmamma came bacl^" 
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Miss Maitland said this so good-naturedly, 
that instead of being offended, Eose laughed at 
the thought of her voyages, and when she added, 
taking Lillie's hand in hers — " Do you not think 
she was right ? " Lillie answered at once, " Yes, 
ma'am." 

" Then you would like to tell her so, 
would you not?" asked Miss Maitland very 
gently. 

Lillie hesitated ; she could not say she would 
like it — ^Beekey had been so cross, and had said 
such unkind things of her ; but then there was 
another thought, and Lillie said softly, '' Otight 
I to tell her so, ma'am ?" 

" I think you ought." 

Lillie had been taught to think a great deal 
of that word "oks^A^" — so, drawing her hand 
out of Miss Maitland's, she walked straight out 
of the room, and going to Beckey, who was 
superintending the arrangement of the dinner 
table in the opposite parlour, she said, '^ You 
were right, Beckey, to take me out of the water 
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and to want to lock up Bose, and I am sorry I 
was so cross to you." 

"And so you've found it out, have youP 
Well, that's more amaible than I thought ye 'd 
be ; and as to the crossness, why, may be I was 
a bit cross myself — so that 's no matter." 

Lillie came tripping back to her seat beside 
Miss Maitland with a bright, pleasant smile 
upon her face. 

" You feel happy now," said Miss Maitland, 
meeting her smile with one as bright, and 
taking her little hand again in hers. Lillie 
answered only by a look of intense satisfaction. 
.Rose looked at all this with wondering eyes; 
but Rose was not accustomed to wonder in 
silence. 

" Miss Maitland," she said, " I don't know 
what you and Lillie mean: how can it make 
her happy to go and tell Beckey that she was 
right, and that Lillie herself was wrong ; I 
think that is a very strange kind of happi- 



ness." 
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" Is it strange to you, my little Eose ? I am 
■ony, but you will become acquainted with it 
Boon, I hope." 

" But can't you tell me about it ?" 

" I do not know that I can. It is something 
that we must feel for ourselves ; it is not easy 
for another to describe it." 

" Can you not teU me what it is like P" 

" It is most like what the angels in heaven 
feel, I think." 

Eose felt awed by Miss Maitland's tone and 
mamier, her eyes feU, and she was silent for 
some minutes ; then she drew very close to 
Miss Maitland, and whispered sofbly, " My 
mother is an angel in heaven, LiUie says." 

Miss Maitland answered only by drawing 
the motherless child close to her bosom, and 
laying her hand softly on her golden curls. 
Just then they were called to dinner, and after 
dinner Miss Maitland lay down for awhile, by 
Mrs. Q-wynne's advice, to rest herself after hep 
journey ; but before the sun set. her pupils were 
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again band in hand with lier, leading her thn 
the pretty grounds of Sunnjfield, aa ] 
Gwynne called her home. 

Sose vm in high epirita, running hit 
snd thither, bringing Mies Maitland non 
flower and now a bunch of currants or of ol 
riea. At length Mjbb MaitUnd'a hands w 
quite fiill, and she said, "Vo more — no n 
now, Hose— stay with Lillie and me, and 1 
with ua a little ; I have a question or two to 
you." 

!Eoae turned her smiling fiice towards 
goTemesB. 

" Ton look very much pleaaed this ereni 
and ae you. wanted to understand what m 
Lillie happy this morning, so I want to ki 
what makes you happy. "Will you tell me m 
it is?" 

Bose looked puzzled, and afber a mome 
besitation answered, " I don't know." 

*' Think for a moment when yon are hqipiei 

"Oh I I beliere it is when people give 
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everytliing I imnt," said Bose^ looking up again 
withasmile* 

"But did yon ever get everything yon 
wanted ? " 

Eose thought awhile, and then said, '^!N'ot 
every thing, but I have had plenty of candies 
and playthings on Christmas." 

" And is that yciu' greatest happiness ? why, 
then a pig is just as happy as you ever were, 
when he gets all he wants to eat and drink, 
and plenty of mud to roll himself in." 

Eose did not exactly like to think of a pig's 
happiness as the same with hers, and she added, 
"• But I am happier when people love me, 2SoA 
pet me, and call me their darling little Eose. 

" That is better — ^that gets beyond the pig ; 
and Miss Maitland laughed, and Eose and Lillie 
laughed too. " That I think comes up to Wep* 
tune ; he is veiy happy when people love him, 
and pet him, and caU him good Neptune." 

^^ Don't you Hke people to love you f " asked 
Eose. 
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'^ Oh yes ! and I like candies and playtbingfl 
too; but these do not make me the happiest 
ofaU." 

" What does then ? " 

Miss Maitland seated herself on one of the 
rustic benches placed here and there about the 
grounds. Lillie sat down beside her, and she. 
drew Eose upon her knee. 

"As you have answered my questions so 
pleasantly, I must try to answer yours. But 
first, tell me, did you ever hear a voice just 
here" — and she touched the spot where Bose's 
heart was beating — " saying, ' Eose, you ought 
not to do that,' or *Eose, you ought to do 
this?"* 

"Yes, and I know what that voice is 
named. Papa told me it was named Con- 
science." 

"Papa told you very rightly, and now did 
you ever do what Conscience told you not to 
do P I think you must have done so, because 
we all have — ^have you not P " 
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Miss Maitland was silent, and looked very 
gently but very steadily at £ose tiU she 
answered "Yes." 

" And after you had done it, did you not feel 
very unhappy ? " 

Miss Maitland waited till another slow " Yes" 
fell from the lips of Eose. 

"Do you think all the candies or aU the 
petting in the world could have made you quite 
happy at such times ? " 

Again the answer came slowly and half re- 
luctantly from Eosa. She was thinking of the 
day when the menagerie and aU her father's 
kindness did not make her happy, and she said 
''No/' 

" I^ow, then, I think you can understand that 
it is just the opposite with those who always 
listen to that voice and try to obey it. Obedience 
to it makes them very happy, happier than any- 
thing else in the world — and what is strange, 
the more difficult the obedience is, the more you 
have to resist your own inclinations in doing 
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wliat is onmmanded, the more bappy you aie 
wlieii OGce it is done ; and though it may in 
some wav bricg trouble and suffering upon yon 
all the trouble and all the suffering cannot take 
away this great happiness. This is what the 
Bible calls ' peace of conscience.' " 

!Mjs3 ^Maitland sat quite still for some time^ 
with her arm around Bose, and one of Lillie's 
hands clasped in hers. The children did not 
move. Bose had hardly ever been quiet so 
long, but there was an expression in the counte- 
nance of Miss Maitland which made her fear to 
disturb her. Miss Maitland was a Christiaa 
woman, and it is probable that when she had 
that solemn, earnest look, she was lifliug her 
thoughts up to heayen, in prayer to GK)d, that 
he would teach these dear children by his own 
Spirit. 

Soon she began to talk to them again. She 
made them notice all the beautiful things around 
them, many of which had never before attracted 
their attention, such as the various shades of 
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green in the foKage, and the delicate hues of the 
flowers ; the exquisite perfumes that the breeze 
bore to them from clumps of evening primrosea 
and beds of English violets ; the crimson glow 
that lingered in the western sky long after the 
sun had set ; the new moon that floated in the 
air like a tiny boat of gold, and the evening 
star that seemed to light it on its way. They 
were delighted with her conversation, and when 
they went to their room that night, Eose said, 
"Lillie, I think she is beautiful," and Lillie 
was sure that, whether beautiful or not, she 
loved her dearly. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Pebhafs Itose did not think Miss Maitland 
quite so beautiftd the next day, when she came 
to recite her lessons to her, and found that her 
governess could be quite as firm as she was 
gentle and pleasant. Miss Maitland knew that 
Bose was not accustomed to study, and gave 
her therefore very short lessons ; but these les- 
sons she insisted should be thoroughly learned. 
!Prom ten to twelve in the momiag, and fix)m 
three to five in the afternoon, were the hours 
allotted to study. Mrs. Gwynne had proposed 
that when the afbemoon lessons were over, the 
children and Miss Maitland should drive with 
her to see an old gentleman who had a very 
beautiful place in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
James was an eccentric old gentleman who lived 
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alone, and, as if to make amends for the want 
of human companionship, had collected around 
him a great many pets. He had a fountain in 
his grounds, and around it a large marble basin 
filled with gold-fish. He had also an aviary of 
birds and a tame deer, some pretty little white 
rabbits, and a beautiful tabby cat. Tou wjU 
easily believe that both Lillie and Bose looked ' 
forward with delight to seeing all these pretty 
creatures. They talked of little else out of 
school, and Rose even began to say something 
about them in school, but Miss Maitland stopped 
her, saying, " Come, Eose, lessons note and play 
by-and-by ; and remember you cannot go with 
us unless your lessons have been learned and 
recited perfectly," 

This thought quieted Eose for a while, but 
soon she grew tired, and began to draw pictures 
on her slate ; and when this was taken away 
from her, to gaze out of the window, or lend an 
attentive ear to the movements of the servants 
as they passed along the gravel walk on theii 
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different errands. It was not very snrprisixig 
that when called on £ose knew little if anj- 
thing of her lessons ; yet when the clock struck 
twelve, she threw down her book and started 
up, clapping her hands and exclaiming, '* Oh ! 
I 'm so glad ; now we can go, can't we, Miss 
Maitland?" 

'* Lillie can go, Itose, for she has finished her 
tasks ; and I can go, for I have done mine as &r 
as you would permit me ; but you must stay till 
you have learned your lessons." 

The first emotion experienced by Eose was 
unmingled astonishment. She stood just where 
she had sprung in her gladness, gazing on Miss 
Maitland as if to detect some sign that this was 
but a jest, tiU she saw her put aside the books 
and papers before her, and rise to leave the 
room ; then tears gathered in her eyes, and as 
Miss Maitland said, "I shall lock the door, 
Bose, to prevent any one's coming in to disturb 
you ; when you are quite sure you know your 
lessons, ring the bell on my table, and I will 
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come back to hear you recite them — come, 
Lillie," slie wept passionately. 

In an instant Lillie was at her side, and 
tlutowing her arms around her, looked pleadingly 
up to Miss Maitland, saying, " Do, Miss Mait- 
land, let me stay ; I can help Eose learn the 
lesson." 

Miss Maitland hesitated ; she did not think 
the indulgence wise for Eose, but unable to re- 
sist the generous pleading of Lillie, she at 
length consented. 

One hour's study was enough for all which 
Eose had before found it impossible to learn in 
two. The little bell was rung, and, without a 
moment's delay. Miss Maitland appeared. As 
Eose went through her recitaibions, Lillie stood 
near in breathless anxiety^ her lips moving in 
answer to every question, as if she hoped by 
these voiceless words to communicate to Eose 
the information she needed, while her face flushed 
with apprehensive feeling at every momentary 
hesitation in her sister. 
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"Very well, Eose," said Miss Maitland, as 
the last lesson was completed. " "Now you can 
enjoy your rest without having that voice we 
talked of the other evening whispering uncom- 
fortable things to you." 

Bose returned Miss Maitland's smile — her 
tears were already forgotten — and flew off to 
the shady piazza where Neptune welcomed her 
with a succession of quick, joyous barks, that 
said as plainly as barks could do, " I am so glad 
you have come back — I did not know what in 
the world to do without you." 

The experience of the morning was not lost 
upon Eose. In the afternoon she gave herself 
to her lessons tiU they were learned, and recited 
them before Lillie, whose memory was not sc 
quick in its action as that of Eose, had more 
than half accomplished her tasks. As Eose 
finished, she exclaimed, " Now I have done all, 
I may go, may I not. Miss Maitland ?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it ; but you would like 
to stay with Lillie, would you not P" 
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fiose looked disappointed, hung her head, and 
at; last said, " LilHe does not want me — do yoii| 
LiUie?" 

^' Not if you want to go, Bose," said Lillie 
pleasantly ; yet Miss Maitland heard a little 
sigh £rom her, as if she could not help being 
a little sorry that Eose should want to leare 
her. 

"May I go. Miss Maitland?" questioned 
Bose. 

" Yes, Bose, if the voice will let you." 

Bose did not hear or did not heed the last 
words, and scampered away. Lillie looked 
longingly after her, but soon Miss Maitland 
drew her attention back to her lesson by a 
question or two, and then by a few pleasant 
words of explanation smoothed away her difficult 
ties, so that in half an hour she was able to fol- 
low Bose. 

"Are you just done your lessons, Lillie?'* 
asked her grandmamma, as she saw her cross- 
ing the halL " Bose is nearly dressed for our 



jMre; you mvstt make baete, or yon wffl keep 
HB wnting/' Iiflie did mafce haste, and ap- 
peared on the piazza quite ready as the carnage 
ietm up «t th» door. 

iSie drrre wa« delightM. Tike road wmind 
tkoKmgh a bcantifid wood, akntis^ the bay^ of 
mbuAi hrigiit glimpms ircve every &0W and then 
to be seen. The house of Mr. James stood ott 
the «ide of a hilL GQbe piaoxa in front was ten 
or twelve feet high, and you went up to it by as 
many st^s^ whiEle in &e reir you stepped 
£reotiy &am the parkur windows to the beouti- 
&1 gre^i sward. JSr, JsonfiS bad no fio<(v^ep- 
gaiden. He Joved loscs, and theae was a great 
sbiindaixie of iiiese sAhmA his place. He had 
opened widks tbrarugk the beaatiM woods iiwt 
flORQunded his houae^ and joa wetB often 8ux<- 
pnsed to find a dimbing loae tniling its bios> 
Boms over the branches of an ehn ; and in some 
moi8 open i^pot, sheltored, however, by tall trees 
fimn the cuitting north winds, to find a perfeet 
Tose-garien. Still erven xoaes were not h$if so 



moKih an object with him «.s his bemitiM trees, 
snd these w^e scarcely so much Tahied as the 
petted animals which were to him friends and 
companions. His beandftil csA ma perched on 
his shoalder, snd the tune deer stalked majefr- 
ticaily after him as he came out to welcome his 
visitors. Ijbe foimtain, with its goldfish dart* 
ing about like gleams of sunHght in its marble 
basin, was directly in front of the house, the 
white rabbits were chasing each other over i^ 
lawn, and from the boughs of an orange tree 
placed in the aviary, canary birds were singing 
gaily. Bose and Lillie w^re endbanted. Mr. 
James seemed to enjoy their ddlijght, and went 
very kindly with them from place to ^ace, 
showing them all that he tiiought could inter- 
est them. He was a little (dd gentleBuuei, 
dressed with great neaikiess, wearing morocco 
pumps, and silk stockmgs, and ruffles of the 
finest linen cambric on Hke bosom md wrist- 
bands of his shirt. His countenance was veiy 
friendly and good-natured, yet tiiere was a 
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quickness in his eye which made Miss Maitland 
think it would not be difficult to make hun 
angry. 

The little rabbits, usually so shy, were very 
tame. Mr. James had been accustomed to 
feed them from his own hand, and had never 
allowed any one to chase them or worry them, 
so they had no fear, and played around the feet 
of Eose and LiUie as if they had been kittens. 
Bose thought it would be the pleasantest thing 
in the world to catch one of them and catry it 
about in her arms, as she had been accustomed 
to do with her kitten ; so, darting away from 
the side of LiUie and Mr. James, she tried to 
seize one that was playing in the road before 
her ; but the rabbit was not accustomed to be 
held, and apparently did not like the prospect, 
for it raced away, and Eose raced after ifc. Mr. 
James liked this as little as the rabbit. LilHe 
heard him say, in a hurried, impatient manner, 
" That mustn't be — ^that mustn't be ! " — and she 
hastened after Eose, and catching her by the 
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Iiaiid held her still till the rabbit had escaped 
into the shrubbery. 

" She did not know it was wrong, sir," said 
Lillie to Mr. James as he hurried towards them 
with an angry fece. " You won't run after them 
again, will you, Bose P " 

" I did not mean to hurt the rabbit, 
Lillie; I only wanted to hold it and play 
with it," said Eose, hesitating to make a 
promise which there was so much temptation 
to break. 

" And suppose I were to hold you and play 
with you," cried Mr. James, seizing her as he 
spoke by her arm, and tossing her about, pretty 
much as Sose might have tossed the rabbit, 
showing a strength that was quite wonderful in 
so old a gentleman — " Oh, you don't like it ?" he 
cried, as Eose struggled and called out in a 
frightened \one, " Lillie ! Lillie ! " — then, put- 
ting her down, he added, "Well, remember, the 
rabbits do not like it either ; but now there's a 
gquirreV he exclaimed, as one appeared at the 
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fEK>t of airee. ^Buo, nui^ aikdif youcatehit^ 
you may liave it." 

He laughed htaiiafy, and £ose tiunking it 
had all been a joke^ laugked too, as she spGrang 
aiiray after the squirrd, whidb, hpuiidiiig and 
leaping, led her a merry diaae for about a huxt* 
dred yarda, and then, springing np a tree, ran 
ont to the end of s, branch, and stood theire, 
peering down at bear through its merry eyes and 
f^^lqTig its tail in triumph. LiQie was yery 
much reHeved when Bose escaped &om the 
sough pky of Mr. James. To tell the truth, 
ahe was not quite sure that it was play, and she 
walked along with him, feeling not by any 
means so much at ease as she had been a £aw 
minutes before. He soon made her ashamed, 
however, of her want of confidence. Looking 
at her as kindly and gently as if he had 
never been angry, he said, " Yon are a good 
child — ^would you like a kitten to take home 
with you?" 

'' Oh yes, air ; I should be deHg^itad to 
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fiiil of gUdnesfl at tlie thougbtw 

^' And ymi TviQ mot lefe jovat^m^r teaaa> it 
to death?" 

'^ Ok iLOy air: So8«> would not taisep it; ih» 
Tvoiild love it dearlj." 

" Well — well— aay W fin> bui yoia oniflt take 
e»re (^ it ; I give it to jou." 

^' Oh! ihaaak joa, 8ur-*4]aank you — ^I diall 
be BO obliged to you ; bo^ I laust niEt aad tell 
BoaeJ' 

" And bring bar back witb you. I muflt go 
and have a wann bed aoada up ia' a littb bais^et 
&£ kitty, thttb ihe may nois take ooUl a» you me 
cacrying her hooie." 

Lillie was eschajiiied. Qbe hvved peti^. a»d 
had seldom had one, Bose having generally 
claimed everything of that kind which they 
received. To this, however, she could make no 
such claim, for Mr. James repeated to her and 
again to Mrs. Gwynne when they returned to 
the housC; that the kitten was LilHe's, and that 
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he had giyen it to her because she wfts sucH a 
good girl, and would not let his rabbits be 
troubled. Bose looked a little vexed at this, 
but she was quite mollified when she got in the 
carriage, and Lillie let her hold the basket in 
which kitty lay coiled up in her warm bed of 
soft cotton, flEuit asleep. On the whole, the 
yisit to Mr. James had been yery pleasant to 
both the sisters, and they were almost equally 
pleased when he said to them, at parting, '' You 
must bring your father over to see me when he 
comes." 

It was an invitation which Bose and Lillie 
were not likely to forget, and which they were 
sure to accept as soon as Major Stanhope's 
retain gave them an opportunity. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HiBS MATTLAyp, we liave said, was a dmstian 
woman, and it followed, of course, tliat she was 
yery anxious to impress all good thoughts and 
feelings upon the minds of those she taught. 
This she thought even more important than 
any human knowledge. Human knowledge — 
such as we obtain from schools and books of 
science — is chiefly valuable as it enlarges the 
mind and enables us better to understand those 
great truths respecting our own souls and our 
great Creator, which are taught us in the Holy 
Bible, and in which we find our best happiness 
in this world and our only hope of a better. * 
Feeling thus, Miss Maitland found many oppor- 
tunities to bring before the minds of LiUie and 
Sose the power and goodness of God our 



Father, the love of our blessed Sayiour, and to 
lead them to those ways of wisdom which she 
knew to be ways of pleasantness and peace. 
On Sunday afternoons, when they had returned 
firom the church which they attended in Provi- 
dence, she was accustomed to sit in the piazza^ 
wbese Bote and Lillie would biamg their UMe 
chairs^ and seating themselveB besidfi her wooU 
beg for what they caliled a Sunday stoij. SoadCh 
times she would read them one of 1^ intexeaking 
tales published by the Sunday Scbocd Unioii, 
and sometimea she would invent scMaathing 
which should be at onee amuwng and isr 
structive. These inventionis of Miss Maitlgnd 
were generally allegorifia-^thaii is» ^ley con- 
veyed some great truth under the appearance 
of fiction. We will give you one of tiiexn, 
which she called ''The Happy Garden," tbiib 
you may better understand what we mean* 

THB HAPPY OABPEN. 

There was once a great king who built, a 
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pAlaee m the isidst of a beauti&l gwrdeai in the 
tomxkrj for Im childzeii. Here, eTerjtUng was 
proTided for ih«ir ao«f offt aikd plc&miie, nod m 
l(mg as they kept witJiin certain Hmita ihej 
eould fall into no danger. Bnt the king had 
many enemies^ "who knowing how rnisch it wovld 
grieve him that any evil should happen to one 
of his ehildren, ccnurtanliy aurrounded the 
garden^ and held out temptatiana to ihe chifabren 
to stray beyond it. If these temptatioiiB 
w^re sueeessM^ they offered others still more 
sSluring, and led the poor ehiXd on still jBairther 
and farthar, till they brought it to a irilderDesB 
fidl of daik caves^ and lefb it there, to be den 
Youred by the howling beasts of prey, of whaeh 
the wilderness was fulL Even there, however, if 
the child remembered the lore of her royal father, 
and grieved f<Mr hafing disobeyed him, he would 
hear her cry for help, and send a messenger 
who should deliver her team all dmgers, and 
kad her in safsty tiiroii^h the wilderness, noA 
lo her iarmeae home, but to one fur more beaui* 
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tiAil, from which no temptation coiild ever make 
her desire to stray, and to which no enemj of 
the king could come, for there he dwelt himself, 
and such was the glory that surrounded him, 
and so wonderful was the majesty of his 
presence, that no enemy dared to approach 
Inm. 

Once, this great king sent three of his 
daughters to his country palace, under the care 
of the same person. This was an excellent 
woman, who, during their infancy, took all the 
care of them that the tenderest mother could 
have done. When they were able to walk 
about the garden, she called them to her and 
said, " Now, my dear children, my master has 
sent for me ; he has other work for me, and I 
must leave you. Before I go, I have some last 
directions to give you. Ton will now walk alone 
through the garden, with no one to lead you by 
the hand as I have done : be careful that you 
do not wander from the right paths, or suffer 
yourselyes to be tempted by the enemies of 
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your royal father beyond the palace grounds. 
Although, after I am gone, you mQ, as I have 
told you, have no one to lead you about, your 
father will not leave you altogether without 
guidance. He has appointed for each of you an 
invisible attendant who will be always beside 
you. These attendants have received all those 
instructions which fi?om time to time I have 
given you, and they have also the written rules 
which your father has prescribed for the govern- 
ment of his children. Each of them is furnished 
with a golden spear. While you walk in the 
right paths, they will hover around you to sup- 
port you when you are weary, to fan you with 
their wings when you are faint, and to cheer 
you when you are sad, by breathing in your 
ears the sweet music of your father's home. 
They will shed light upon your path when the 
night is approaching, and all around you is 
growing dark ; and while you are at peace with 
them, your slumbers will be quiet and refreshing. 
Should you at any time be tempted to step 
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aside from tHe paths in wiiidi your father has 
commanded you to walk, a slight touch from 
the golden spear of your attendant will gently 
admonish you of your danger, and if you per- 
BBY^^e, a severer thrust idU be gi^^en. If, after 
repeated admonitions of this kind you refiise to 
return, the fine point of the golden spear will 
become blunted by use, and if your attendants 
do not desert you altogether, they will only 
follow you to throw dark shadows on your path, 
and to oppress your hearts by sounds of lamen- 
tation and woe.*' 

These little girls had very different disposi- 
tions, which were indicated by their names. 
One was yery retiring and shy ; she was called 
Snowdrop. A second, somewhat less shy, cheer- 
ful, good-humoured, and affectionate, was named 
Primrose. Tulip was the third. She was fear- 
less and frolicsome. 

Afber they had tenderly kissed the kind 
guardian of their infant years, and parted from 
her with many tears, they entered the garden 
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ik "srineli ^^bejr IimL xmt er before wa&ed wiiihotTt 
bBr guidaa^e. Tbeie, at &st, all yra» jojfma 
and exhilaratiBg. ^e Bky was Ijriglit, tli© 
fiiyvv^TB Bent fotih. tbe most deHciom firagrance, 
ihe bkdfl sang among t^e Inranches; and ifhem 
these were silait, they were cheered by yet 
sweeter music from their inyisible attendants, 
tbe fanning of whose wings kept a cool breese 
erer playing axoiind them. Eor sereral hovers, 
the sisters snorted l^irough the garden walks, 
receiving scarcely a touch from the golden 
spears of l^eir attendaoits, for l^ey were so 
sensitiTe that the slightest prick caused them 
instiZLlif to draw back from the new direction 
they were about to take, into the old and per- 
mitted pa^s. But Tulip grew Tery weasy of 
these, and saM it was very stupid to be travel- 
ling fat ever and for ever over the same ground, 
however delightM i^t giioond might be. Her 
eyes wandered hither and thither in search of 
something new. The enemies of her royal 
fiKther, wbo W€V6 eyer go. 1^ watch, soon 
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began to perceive her state of mind, and all 
their cliarms were used to tempt her beyond 
the limits of her father's grounds. 

"See," she cried to her sisters, "see what 
beautiful flowers are blooming in yonder walk, 
and what brilliant birds are hovering over them. 
There is nothing like them here; our flowers 
look pale and faded beside them. I am sure 
there can be no harm ia our goiag that little 
distance and gathering but a few of them. . We 
can return directly." 

"Stay, stay, dear Tulip, I cannot go with 
you; for if I even look in that direction I 
feel the touch of the golden spear," said Snow- 
drop. 

" I am sorry for you," said Tulip. " My 
attendant is much more accoimnodating. I 
have not felt the least prick &om him for a 
long time, and as long as he does not admonish 
me that I am wrong, I wiU certainly follow my 
inclinations." 

Tulip prepared to go, but Snowdrop caught 
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lier hand, entreating that she would not leaye 
her. 

^^May it not be, dear Tulip," she asked, 
^' that the golden spear of your attendant has 
been blunted by frequent use ? " 

This was* the case, in truth ; for Tulip had 
required many a hard thrust to keep her so 
long within the limits that were safe for her. 
But people do not like to be told such things, 
even when they deserve them ; so Tulip an- 
swered angrily, and, breaking rudely away from 
her sister's restraining hand, was soon far on her 
way to the coveted flowers. The imploring cry 
of Primrose, " Oh, Tulip, Tulip 1 do not leave 
us!" delayed her for a moment, and she 
turned to say, **I cannot come back to you. 
Primrose, but you can come to me; surely 
you cannot hesitate to take these few steps for 
my sake, unless, indeed, you, like Snowdrop, 
think I am too wicked for you to associate with 
me. 

"Oh, Tulip! you mistake," cried Primrose, 



* oar goed, gentle ^onrdbro^ never meaixt; tbaki; 
we will come to you, and so prove tliat you wbso 
tfoirtnkeiL. Gatne, Snowdrop!" «iid tiie sffec- 
lionaibe PrmiroBe, ^ ebe turned lisr riieps !to- 
wards Tulip, lieli out her batid to fhuowdsop. 
^Mt Snowdrop would not go. 

^I cannot, dear PriimoBe," die aaid, '^ I 
<main6% go tbere, and I liope yon wiH not 

*'Sut«liciJl we kave poor Tulip bybenelff 
fltoely that wiUiidt be right/' 

'" It is better tkui <hat we riiould go wMl 
ii^ wben ske is waging in feibsdden |>aAfl. 
We will send a message to our ladior entfeitU 
ing him to send after Tui^ and cMiver Iher 
ttom the -fniMnieB into whose handi she is abonl; 
to&fl." 

''Oh, ftncmditipl I eoDnot -wait «or iOmt;' 
oried PrimroBe; '''you xoay^tay hope iad svnd 
your nifemngefl, but I must jgo nyseif and lay 
to bring our dear Tulip back. For such a 
twse I nvuKt bear m^m, the Bkmgp jAsomg of 



^tbo ifoideu fiipeafo if JSiioti m^ jattenAtnlfc 4o9S 
Bot fcease to oppoae uo viien he JkaMWVB my 

^Primrose vma gOBB &om Snowdrop's coda 
^bc&sre bar seufceBee ivsas ^Moduded. SaairdEi^ 
«otumed akae i» tibe gurdaa pttiiiia, &doi:^ 
idbifih she bad ^vra2JL»d ^iri;^ lier aii^^ Evei]^ 
iMag axouad ber ivms as baautifid m ^vter^y^ 
.there !«as aadaess is. her ImaaksA ahe ^tiuK^t'Clf 
JKnmzsose aixd Tulip, and abe scmt maojf smU- 
..oigeB to bar rogcai Jnther, afttoetttii^ i^m io 
bsbg tbam liaek ^poibl rtba jbmfym&m ma^M in 
which thejr wexe wAnimrfg, She tboakd no^^ 
.boweYer, 3be lu^pj^ Ifing^ ibr bar attenitowb 
ffc^galed her with tha'aweataait .ausie, in vtMcdi 
Jba sang j&e Io?a said tha igh)riee ^tiar fiithar, 
jimtiL in the HSion^A lof !th6ae all other this^ 
were almost forgottoa. 

When J^nauroia liad ^ivertukan her aiitery 
lEUUp .proziused that if lahe vould aa^^ idtfa 
bar to the floiirars wbidk ware juat Jbefoia then^ 
and allow h« to galjhar a few af .tikea^ aha 
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would then return with her ; but when this was 
done there was still another and another beau- 
tiful object, leading her on farther and farther 
from her fether's grounds. "Whenerer they 
reached these objects of pursuit, and Tulip 
paused to seize them, Primrose felt the spear 
of her attendant admonishing her to return, 
and she would heed it so far as to urge her sis- 
ter to fulfil her promise and go back with her ; 
but when TuHp pointed to some other attraction 
which she must first secure, Primrose was easily 
persuaded to abandon her intention and go for- 
ward with her, assuring her attendant always 
that her return was only delayed for a little 
while. By these assurances, she probably hoped 
to induce him to abandon all opposition to her 
progress, and she doubtless did render his 
thrusts somewhat less seyere. 

At first, the objects they saw seemed to Tulip 
and Primrose more brilliant and gorgeous by 
far than any thing which the garden had pre- 
sented, but they soon found that what was most 
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beautiful at a distance grew coarse and ugly as 
they approached — ^that what they grasped most 
eagerly was often covered with thorns that pene- 
trated their hands, inflicting the keenest suffer- 
ing, and that when they looked back on the 
course they had passed all seemed dry and bar- 
ren. At length this appearance extended on 
every side. There was nothing attractive, 
nothing pleasing, before, behind, around them. 
They went on because they could not go back, 
not because they hoped to gain any thing by 
the advance. Every moment their way became 
darker and drearier, and soon the distant bowl- 
ings of wild beasts struck on their ears and 
terrifled their hearts. They would have fled 
but on every side there were sounds of dread, 
and they knew not Mrhither to go. To increase 
their distress, instead of the music which had 
charmed them in the garden, they were now 
followed by sounds of lamentation and woe. 
These sounds produced a very different effect 
on the minds of the two sisters. To Tulip they 



at^ SOBS Jim^LlfiLlV iVJiKXam^^ 

«iilj']0called i^ objedNK^niiiGlk bad tvapifBA hem 
frcRQ tlie Invppj gardMi^ and nyie iiie^ emJiHit-* 
tered. 1^ c^streem fortlboBPkfls^ ihey* CHkindled) 
1^ izi09(^ ndG&l? desRFe &r tb«ir reoovesyv a>^ 
oansedl her to nro-Mllier and' tiiither m aeovcli^i 
l^bem. Ta' P)>miiffle, oi^ ilie eoRtnarj, tiba^p 
trougM baek t^e memorj o^ the ka^7 garden^ 
of herl^^ved" Saowdrep', of hep departed nimre, 
tokifji the ]ro7<air fafthes te^ivhom she- had oweA 
aE t^se bleesmge; She ^Hk new inth the hiiU 
teireat Tegral the yalue of afi she had ket. She 
oontrasted' the Axk sky above her, the iwgged 
reohB arefmd, tbe honrei^earthj w^ idi^bnghfU 
BesB £Hid the beautj of the garden ; the-&igbl&] 
Ikmlings- and the soimds ef sorrow, wi^ the 
Mnxsie^ that had cheered her there. Above aU^ 
fifte mottmed orer her ingratitnde to her father. 
*»7ile creatrae th»t I am," she eriedi ''if I 
Aould even he devoFnred hjr t^M beast», it wifi 
he hut a just l e tuin for learing^ the home^ my 
fMher had made so lovely for me, and ^ 
seeking* my pieasnresr among^ his enemiee. Oh ! 



tl^B^i Ihtid hafided i^ touek of the. gplddn apcMc 
^»h£Q;iil laa^^ baffii kept me m. the xig^t way ; 
]Q«ii^ though it pieioe mj heaei mlh aDguiaisi «k 
ffvcrjr wrong fttep>« it oaiiiisot teaeh ske lnow to 
Dirkiam to tine gacdeiu Qh.I that miy: fatlj^o^ 
womldc Ikoar mj exj for^ !belpr. h» only caa 
lifiip me*. Ok! thail I could but on^e* 8^ 
hifr faeOy tlnat I xoogiat fall al Mft feet» aebnowH 
ledge my ingratitude, and die there, if di», I 
must." 

Heara staroamied &OBa tl% eyea of Ptisurofle ; 
ber heart waa Med mt^ greabsK lova to b^ 
father, and greater sorrow over bar oSesusfA 
against faim^ than she coiold ejqpiEesa. Suddenly 
a gEeai^ Idgbt ahoae around her, and in tibe mididt 
of it.stood one whom abe bsiew ibr ber etUbr 
brother. His countenance was at once gracaoM 
and m^eakic, and at tbe inexy fixst. gkoee ebe 
both foaorad and loved biHK. He bad leeeiared 
many grievous wounds in fighting ikUl hw 
&tlLer's estemiea, aooct bera, fbr bar dcUferance. 
He ealled ta> luar to jfolksr baa^ andi intl 
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trembliiig joy Primrose turned and followed. 
The road over whicli he led her was not like the 
smooth and flowery paths of the Hiappy Gar- 
den ; it was often rough and thorny, but the 
light was ever around her, and she sometimes 
caught glimpses of the golden towers of her 
father's palace — so she knew she was travel- 
ling to him, and that thought made her reiy 
happy. 

Miss Maitland ceased speaking, and Bose im- 
mediately exclaimed, ^* Butwhat became of Tulip, 
Miss Maitland P " 

"I cannot tell, Bose; when Primrose last 
saw her she* was entering a dark ravine — 
whither it led, or what befell her there, I 
cannot say.'' 

Bose looked very thoughtful for some seconds, 
and then asked, '^ Do you think the wild beasts 
devoured her P" 

''I do not know," said Miss Maitland, ''but 
I think ahe had great reason to fear the roaring 
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lion tliat goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour." 

^'Miss Maitlondy" inquired Lillie, '* was 
the attendant with the golden spear Con« 
science?" 

" Yes, LiDie, have you never felt the touch of 
the golden spear ?" 

^' Yes, ma*am; but how could Snowdrop send 
messages to her father P " 

" Do you never send requests to your Father 
in heaven, Lillie ? " 

Lillie dropped her head, and again said softly, 
" Yes, ma*am." 

''Do you remember anything in the Bible 
against those that do not listen to the voice 
within them and heed the touch of the golden 
spear, Sose P" asked Miss Maitland. 

Eose coloured and shook her head, and after 
waiting a moment Miss Maitland repeated very 
solemnly, " He that being oft reproved harden- 
eth his neck, shall suddenly be cut off, and that 
without remedy." 



The stoKj, and tbiai eoaune&t uposL it, made 
a great impression upon Eose. She felt sinoA 
iifaen slie xexieidMated. how oftoa she had re- 
fiwed ta do what her eomscieitce had urged her 
to do, and she resolved that it should never be 
90 again — that she wouild abvays lie obedient 
to the very slightest directiota of ocmsdeoDfce. 
Yet there was ana thing idutt con8eieno& was 
even now urging on Eoae, which she could not 
loakei up her ndnd to do. Cannot ysovL imagrne 
what this was ? I think so ; X think yo« will 
all! seBiember that Bose ^ill sulSBred her saster 
to be blamed for what she had dona; that Mrs. 
Gwynne and. Major Stanhc^e stiU supposedthat 
liillie had stripped that garden: of aU its beau- 
inSaik flowers to puir into her own bed. If Bose 
had been aa determined to be gmdfid by the 
goldent epeac as she thought herself do you not 
thick she wofiiLihav» told the tratk now la this 
fionitocf 
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CHAPTEE VL 

Thsbe ims ceTtainly a little clmsge m Eofle 
afterthe Sunday on wMch ehe lieard tln» stoiy 
or aKfegoiy. Sbe did' make some effort to lao^ 
off some things tkait ^ere wrong, and to d© 
some things that were right. Perhaps we 
might eyen say she made a ffreat" eflPbrt, for Sose 
had been so Tmaecustomed to control hers^ 
that it must hanre ta^en a great effort in her ie 
do aoything she did not like to do. To a, 
generous Httie giA there wouM he nothiag 
paanfal in gmngthe largest peee of eake er ttbe 
finest ^nak to- another, bat' it probably cost poor 
Bose a great stmggle to gire up ^ese daini^eB 
to Li^e, as she almost always £d after this 
Stmday. This distressed LSlie very much. It 
really seemed wrong to herthat she should hanre 
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the best. Besides, she did so love to see Sose 
enjoy such tilings. Miss Maitland was a little 
grieved to observe that £ose wished others to 
see her generous acts. Sose would measure the 
pieces of cake, so that every one should see that 
she had taken the smallest ; or she would go to 
Mrs. Qwynne or Miss Maitland to say which 
was the finest peach or pear, and then she 
would insist that Lillie should take that. When 
Miss Maitland observed this, she said to herself, 
^' After all, £ose is not truly generous : she has 
only learned to like praise better than cake or 
fruit." This was, however, a mark of improve- 
ment. It showed that Bose could resist her 
own inclinations when she thought it right to 
do so. It was well to like praise — ^the approba- 
tion of good people — ^better than cake or fruit, 
and it gave Miss Maitland hope that ^B^e 
would one day like doing right better than 
being praised — ^that she would learn how much 
pleasanter it was to have the stiU small voice 
within her say to her, ''Well donel" and no 
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one else say a word — tliat to have that wlusper, 
"Ke! for shame!" and eyerybody in the 
world praise her. 

So for a few weeks Miss Maitland hoped, 
,and Sose tried a little to mend, and LiUie loved 

both, and was yery happy, except when Eose 

« 

distressed her by being too generous, and then, 
when those weeks were ended. Major Stanhope 
came. Glad indeed were his children to see 
him, and happy wa« he^ in tracing every sign of 
improvement in them. They read to him, and 
recited the last piece of poetry they had com- 
mitted to memory for him, and showed him 
their copy-books. 

" Ton have both improved in yonr writing,*' 
said Major Stanhope, as he looked at these, 
'' but LiUie's has been kept more neatly than 
yours, Eose." 

" But I am older, you know, fether," said 
Lillie. 

" That is true," and touched by her generous 
thought, Major Stanhope stooped to kiss her, 



^JUmeiviUv Ubopo, grow iiKoe <^usoM''-^thaD, 
fitting bu ImimL oil liillie's bead, ke adied, 
BoMy, ''and LiUie, I liope you hMie l«ariiBd to 
be S8 oweMof what bflloogs to otlaatB aa of 
ivintifi yauriBwii." 

Lillie liad rbeea lookuig in her fsiiber's &6e 
viiih eyes aparklmg wiih tdeliglit at; 3iia Afparo- 
i»tki& — ^butin aainfltoofciier head dasMpeiMoA 
her eyes gretir dim, for dieioaaw ber &ther had 
Aiot :fargotten iha ^garden, that; he atill thoiq^M; 
m£ her as adl&di ^aiid nuMaayotiB. But lAl^ 
maa^not^thd only one who>h€iard this ;vrhispetf, or 
Hbm onfy oae who anffenel fixmi it^ £ose.£dt a 
keen, hard thrust from the goldanni^peary azid i^ 
Toiae ifhispesed to hec, ^'You aheuld not let 
jour sister he blamed any longer for ycti fiaik 
— it is eymxfVQEBe todo«9iiow, ibaaitt -waa at 
first, because you understand more of Ae-eriL" 
BetBoaedkLjiotfGfbe^ihemae. fibeaMwered 
— ^all in her own thoughts — ^**It is no use to fteU 
abouifc iir now — ^it>happeiiodso<lo«g>40oi; feut I 
«M do BO ragaii2— tiii>-HBK)t Sx itho mUtt 
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iroiijoL'^ Eojse did not know heieelf yeft. She 
iad «iiill to learai tiboub every^ tuiDe yre disobey ihd 
race icf eouscdeoDoe, we make it moie liiiifficrite 
*&ir us to do Tight — mare difficult for us to 
Jieeist our inoHnatioiiB when iiiey wouU lead 
ais to do wrong. 

You may be sure that TJS^ and Bose wave 
ftot long with their &ther, befote i^ey had told 
idm of their visit to Mr. Jsamm, of ail the 
l^eaaant tbings '^tt&y had seen theie, and of hk 
iimtalaon for ib^m^ come back and bring their 
firths wii^ ^em. Mr. Jiones did not, how- 
ever, trust to iMB BHght inyitation to procure 
him iiie pleasure of seeing Major Stanhc^. JLs 
soon as^ he heard itet the Major had returned 
to Mrs. Gwysne'a, i^refere, Mr. James «eiit a 
nxxbe to Mn, 6a^g, ikedi though he was too 
old a man to make visits faimseif, he wias ooot 
too oldie eqoy pi oaoiM at ooiapaiiy, and it would 
give him gioitt ^pleasuio if M^mr <^taniiope 
wouM^nie with Um on the fcdlewxng da^^, aad 
greKtor if te wiM "bring the ladies yriBHk 
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him, and Ms little girls. It was impossible to 
resist so cordial an invitation, seconded hj the 
children's entreaties ; and accordingly, the next 
day, Mrs. G-wynne and Miss Maitland, Major 
Stanhope, Lillie, and Bose, dined with Mr. 
James. The simimer had passed away, and it 
was a cold, though bright day in November. 
The beautiM roses had all passed away with 
the summer, and the elm trees stretched their 
leafless branches across the road. The rabbits 
were nowhere to be seen, and the gold-fish had 
departed. Everything looked bleak and dreary 
without the house ; but within it, aU was bright, 
and warm, and cheering. A wood-fire burned 
in a large old-fashioned chimney ; on a stand 
near a sunny window, was a glass vessel in 
which were some of the gold-fish, and two cages 
himg in the room, one containing a mocking 
bird, the other a much larger bird, with very 
brilliant plumage, from South America. This 
pleasant, bright parlour, opened on a conserva* 
toiy in which many choice flowers were bloom- 
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mg. A part of this conservatoiy was separated 
from the rest hj a wire netting, and witliin this 
were the other birds which LiUie and Sose had 
seen in the summer. 

The dining-room, though equally warm and 
cosy, was not quite so attractiye < to the children 
as the parlour, in which they had been first re- 
ceived, for it had neither gold-fish, birds, nor 
flowers. They were permitted therefore to go 
back to the other room, after dinner, while their 
elders lingered oyer their nuts and apples, listen- 
ing to the pleasant talk of Mr. James, who had 
seen many countries, and could describe veiy 
agreeably their scenery and their people. 

For some time the two little girls were satis- 
fied with looking through the glass doors at the 
flowers in the conserratoiy, or with watching 
the gold-fish, as they glided slowly and gracefully 
about, but Bose grew weary of this, and turned 
to the birds. She had brought an apple from 
the dining-room with her, and she was much 
amused by biting off pieces and holding them to 

Bl 
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tba ipoddng'bird, wiuch was bo tame tliat it 
-woidd come quite near, and peck at them foor a 
vldl^ aiod then, hopping on i;t» peioh, would 
sing one of its loudest and sweetest songs^ dm if 
ttankjng her &r her goodness. After a while, 
ike mocHng-bird had appb enough, and would 
oome to her no more, and Sose turned to the 
oi&er bird. Here she found the wires of the 
cage too close to permit her to insert the apple 

4 

between them, while the bird, whelAier because 
it was eihy, or because it had no taste for a|^e, 
would not come near. Bose, determined not to 
be baffled, began to undo the fiEuitening to the 
door of the cage. 

" Oh, Eose ! what are you going to do P " 
cried LiUie, who had hitherto w^ched her pro- 
ceedings quietly, and not without amusement. 

^*I am going to put the apple inside the 

«ige.*' 

"Oh! but the bird may fly out; don't— 
don't, Eose ; " and Liltielaid her hand upon Hhe 
door. It was too late to prevent what she 
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feared; indeed her movement probably only 
hastened the eyent, for Eose grew angry, and 
threw her hand so forcibly off that the door 
flew back, and in an instant the bird was out. 
They strove to catch it, bnt in vain. Their 
efforts probably only occasioned it to fly more 
rapidly and Wildly around the room, strTkrng its 
long, hard bill against the panes of glass, first 
in one window, and then in another, as if it 
hoped to escape through them. Suddenly, 
having probably caught a glimpse of itself in 
the mirror above the mantel-piece, fancying 
that it saw a companion wheeling through the 
air, it flew thither, and dashing its sharp bill 
against the glass, broke it into a thousand 
' shivers. Lillie cried out^ " Oh, father, father ! " 
and Eose turned pale with fear. The cry brought 
the whole company from the dining-room. As 
the door was opened, away flew the bird into 
the hall, and away went Mr. James after it. 
Hither and thither, up stairs and down, went 
the old gentleman, wearily, but perseveringly. 
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It was fortunate that it was winter ; no window 
was open, and the bird could not therefore fly 
BiY^ay. We will leave Mr. James to pursue it, 
and return to the parlour. 

A single instant's glance had shown Major 
Stanhope the mischief done. His eyes turned 
on LiUie, and Lillie's great brown eyes met 
them with a beseeching expression in them. 
She saw that her father thought her the gmlty 
one. Miss Maitland, on the contrary, looked 
at Rose ; but Rose would not meet the look — 
she turned away her face. 

"Who opened that cageP" asked Major 
Stanhope, sternly. 

" I did n't father, Lillie " 

" Oh, Eose ! " interrupted Lillie, reproach- 
fuUy. 

Eose stopped — hesitated; then added, "I 
know I didn't open it." ' 

" And there was no one else here but LiUie,'* 
said Major Stanhope. 

" Oh, father ! please don't say it was 
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I. Indeed, indeed I didn't open it, fa- 
ther!" 

« Then who did, LiUie P Did Eose P '' 
Hurt and angry as she was with Eoae, LiUie 
could not say, Yes. She was silent, and Major 
Stanhope considered her silence an acknow- 
ledgment of guilt. Mrs. Q-wynne, too, thought 
SO. Miss Maitland only doubted ; she thought 
it was much more like Bose than it was like 
Lillie, to have done this, and then to conceal 
her fault. Before anything more could be done, 
Mr. James entered with the bird in his hand, 
its feathers ruffled, and its bright eyes wild 
with fright. 

"I am exceedingly sorry for this affair, Mr. 
James," said Major Stanhope. 

"Don't speak of it — don't speak of it," 
cried Mr. James. " The glass is of no conse- 
quence, and I haye the'bird again ; if I had lost 
that indeed — the only one of its species ever 

brought to Worth America " Mr. James 

stopped here, as if it were impossible for words 
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to tell what he would have done had this pia* 
cious bird been lost. 

All the brightness seemed to have vanished 
from the little parlour after this. Mrs. Ghwynne 
and Mr. James tried to keep np a littie chat 
while the horses were being hamesaed^ and the 
carriage brought to the door ; but Miss Mait- 
land and Major Stanhope were unusually silent, 
and Lillie and Eose were, from different mo- 
tives, equally uncomfortable. All felt glad 
when l^e carriage was announced; they were 
pleased with any change. Yet, when they 
were in the carriage, Lillie thought it was worse 
than ever to be so near her father, and to have 
him so cold, and stem, and silent. She sat next 
to him, and once she ventured to put h^ hand 
on his knee, but he looked at her ang^y and 
pushed it off. The tears in Lillie's eyes ran 
over, and with a little sob, she sank back into 
the comer of the carriage, and looked oat of &e 
window, that no one might see her face, while 
she asked herself again and again, " Sid ms^nfiwift 
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mean this ? Did she mean tliat I slioiiLd let 
Jtose tell stories, and let papa be angryf so 
angry tliat lie mil not love me at all?" and at 
this thought the poor child sobbed out. Just then 
the carriage stopped — thej were at home^— the 
home that Lillie had left so joyouslj that mom- 
ing. Major Stanhope lifted her out last. As 
he did so, he said, " Haye you anything to Bay 
to me, Lillie P" 

" Oh, papa ! you don't love me any more, and 
indeed I didn't let the bird out," sobbed poor 
Lillie, her heart heaving as if it would burst 
with every sob. 

" Then who did, Lillie ? Again I ask you— 
didEose? I cannot believe she would be ao 
wicked as to do it herself, and then say that it 
was you. I should disownlier for ever." 

Major Stanhope spoke very angnly; he did 
not quite know the strength of his own word»— 
they frightened Lillie for Bose even more than 
for herself and she stood before her father 
without speaking a word. 
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" I ask you, Lillie, for tHe tliird and last time 
—did Eose do this ? if she did not, then I know 
that you did." 

LiUie sobbed on without a word. 

*' Go to your room, and do not let me see you 
again to-night," exclaimed Major Stanhope, and 
he turned into the parlour, while Lillie went 
sobbing up-stairs. 

Major Stanhope, though he was a very affec- 
tionate father, had very rigid notions about 
discipline, and thought that no &ult deserved 
such seyere punishment as the want of truth. 
He thought that LiUie had told a lie to conceal 
her fault, when she said, " I didn't do it," and 
he felt as if he himself were dishonoured in hav- 
ing one of his children commit such an act. It 
waa not surprising, therefore, that he should 
have looked very sternly when he entered the 
parlour. Miss Maitland vras just about leaving 
it, but he asked her to stop a moment, adding, 
" I wish to request that no one will go up to 
Lillie to-night. Perhaps, if she is left to her 
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oim thoughts, and sees that we are all displeased 
with her, she may be brought to confess what 
she has done." 

" But are you sure " said Miss Maitland, 

and there she stopped — she did not like to sug- 
gest all her doubts of Eose. 

'' Who else could haye done it P she does not 
pretend that Eose did it." 

Miss Maitland could not answer this ; for as 
she did not know the reason of LiUie's silence 
about Eose, it did seem strange to her. She 
could only say, therefore, " I do not understand 
it, but Lillie has always seemed to me yery 
truthful." 

'^ May I not send some tea to her P " asked 
the kind-hearted Mrs. Ghrynne. " After all, it 
seems to me no such great crime to let abird 
out of a cage." 

'^ That is not it, mother," said Major Stan- 
hope ; 'Hhat would haye been carelessness, and 
would have deseryed, perhaps, a reproof— but I 
hold no expression of displeasure too severe for 
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a lie. I would tBtiuBt Hhtdt ema Boie Bfaonld 
not go to Lillie to-ni^t, if tli^ie were any 
other place for her to sleep." 

" She can deep wii^ 100," nid Mias Kait- 
land, who had reasoiui of her own £ar tfaia pro- 
posal. 

^'Bnt I mvflt send a Hght to lollie," said 
Mrs. Gheynne. 

^^Well, send her a light, and let the girl 
who camea it tell her to go to bed, tm Bose is 
to sleep with Miss MaitiaTid." 

And what do you think Bose felt, as she 
stood bj"and heard all this? Do yon think she 
felt no pang at hearing her father speak so oi 
Lillie — ^no distress at the thought of her sister 
goii^ lonely and snj^erless to bed? If you 
do, you. are unjust to Bose^ and imagine her to 
have been fisur more wicked and hardened than 
she really waa» The golden spear was in her 
dide, and the voice no longeir whispered, but 
seemed to shout in her ear, ^ It was mean and 
ungt^ktefiil in. yon; you thought you were get* ' 
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ting to be very good, and now you have done 
lie most wicked Idling you ever did in your 
life. If you had told the truth, your father 
would have been a little angry, and it would 
havB been all oyer; now, how much harder it 
will be to teU him that you haye told a lie ; yet 
you ought to do it — ^it is the only way in which 
you can have peace of conscience." 

In yain Eose answered to the voice, " I did 
not say LiUie opened it ; " for immediately she 
heard, " You said that you did not, and you left 
your father to think it was Lillie." "Well, 
Lillie's hand was on the door as well as mine," 
said Bose. "It was only to keep you from 
opening it," said the Toice. " I cazinot tdl my 
father now, he is so angry," said Bose. "Lil- 
lie has to bear his anger," said the voice. '' I 
will tell Miss Maitland to-night," said Bose, 
and she repeated l^s to herself again and again, 
that she might not hear what the voice would 
say farther. 

The girl was sent up to LilUe with a lights 
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and a message from Mrs. Qwyime advising her 
to go to bed at once, and cliarging her to pnt 
the light out before she lay down. Then came 
the silent, cheerless tea-table, where every one 
missed Lillie, who always was so pleased to 
wait on them. After tea, Bose was sent to bed 
in Miss Maitland's room. 

" Gk)od night, my ^ood child ; I am glad 
there is one of my children whom I can love," 
said Major Stanhope, as he drew Bose dose to 
his bosom and kissed her. 

Bose burst into tears, for the sharp thrust 
from conscience was more than she could bear. 

"Oh, papa!" she sobbed, "love Lillie too; 
Lillie is good — ^better than I am." 

""Well, well, I would have you love her; 
it is all right ; good night — ^good night," and 
Major Stanhope rose and pushed her a little 
from him. She had begun with the intention 
of telling him all, but it could not have been a 
very strong intention, for that little push was 
enough to destroy it. Bose went, and Miss 
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Maitland, being detained for a few minutes by 
Mrs. Gwynne and Major Stanhope, found her, 
wben she went to ber room, not only in bed, 
but apparently asleep. Eose bad made great 
baste, for sbe was very mucb a&aid of conversa- 
tion witb Miss Maitland. Sbe had an luieasy 
consciousness tbat Miss Maitland suspected, if 
sbe did not know, the truth. Miss Maitland 
never slept without prayer, and it would have 
been a comfort to poor weeping, lonely LiUie, 
if sbe could bave kuown bow earnestly ber good 
governess prayed tbis evening, tbat she might 
be forgiven, if she had done wrong ; and tbat 
if sbe bad not, ber trutb migbt be made mani- 
feet 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

Yebt sad and very lonely did the evening seem 
to LQlie. At first she conld do nothing but 
weep. Then she began again to question, 
'^ Gould TnaTmna mean that I should be^tr such 
things for Bose P" Just then she remembered 
a text she had lately learned, in which were the 
words, "Who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself;" and she thought, 
"Miss Maitland says we ought to bear with 
each other, because the blessed Saviour has 
borne with so much more from us; but it is 
very hard to bear with Eose ; it was mean and 
cruel in her, and I never can love her again." 
Here the thoughts became confused, there was 
another passionate burst of weeping, and then 
the remembrance, " But the Saviour loves us, 
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and he says we must love our enemies ; myliWle 
sister Eose tliat I loved so, my enemy ! Oh, 
it is too hard!'* another bnrst of tears, then 
the memory, "Mamma said I mnst be her 
little mother. ^ Mothers do not let their children 
tell stories; ought I to let Bose tell themp 
Maybe she wiQ get to be very wicked, so that 
nobody can trust her, and all through my fault. 
Oh, I wish I knew what was right. Miss 
Maitland coidd teU me, if I could only see her. 
I will listen till I hear her going to her room, 
and then I will call her and tell her all about 
it, and get her to promise that she wiQ not tell 
papa, unless it is right.'* 

This resolution- brought great peace to 
LiUie. 

"Miss Maitland will know what is right,** 
she thought, " and if I am only sure that I am 
right, and that I am doing what manuna meant, 
I can bear it aU.*' So- Lillie drew to the side 
of her bed next the door, and left the door a 
little open that she might hear Miss MaitlandHi 
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step. She would not undress herself till she 
had seen her governess, but she put out her 
light^ because the senrant had told her not to 
keep it long. ^' There will be light enough 
from the window to undress by/' she thought, 
and so she sat down by the bed, and being very 
tired, she leaned her head upon the pillows and 
waited and listened. The house was still, and 
LilHe was weary and worn with excitement, and 
she did not watch long. She slept, and slept 
so soundly that though her grandmother stopped 
at her door to listen if she were moving, and, 
findiTig aU still, shut and latched the door, it 
did not rouse her. How long LiUie lay thus 
asleep without covering ia the cold room no one 
ever knew — ^it may have been for hours. At 
length she woke, cold, shivenng, her limbs 
aching from her cramped position, and her throat 
feeling stifF, swollen, and very sore. Por a little 
while she found it difficult to remember 
where she was, and why she should be sitting 
there alone at the dead of night ; then all came 
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back to her and slie went to the door, and, 
opening it softly, peered out into the darkness. 
All was still, and she concluded that Miss Mait- 
land muBt be in bed, and that she must wait till 
morning to ask her advice. So, returning to 
the bedside, Lillie undressed and lay down in 
the dark. She was very cold, and shivered so 
that the bedstead shook with her. It seemed 
to her that she should never grow warm ; then 
she began to cough — a hoarse, rough, barking 
cough, and with every cough came pains darting 
through her chest that seemed to take her 
breath away. Poor Lillie knew not what to 
make of it. She had been ill but once before 
in all her life, and then she was so young that 
all she could remember of it was how tenderly 
her mamma had nursed her, and how anxiously 
her papa had hung over her sick bed ; and now 
the contrast was too great, and Lillie turned 
her aching head on the pillow and wept bitterly. 
As morning dawned she began to grow warm, 
very warm j her head throbbed, her lips were 

I 



parclied, then she giew confiified and drowsjr, 
and at last she slept, bnt it ime a disturbed 
sleep, starting, moanangy muttering. 

At the usual hour, Major Stanhope, Mrs. 
Ghrynne, Miss Maitland, andSose, assembled in 
the breakfast parlour. 

" Have you heard anything of Lillie this 
morning?" asked Major Stanhope of Mrs. 
G"wynne. 

" No ; I sent to see if she wanted any- 
thing, but she was asleep, and I told the girl 
not to awake her, as she might have heea dis- 
turbed last night, poor child." 

" I think she had better be called to break- 
fast. Eose, tell your sister we are at breakfast," 
said the Major. 

The command was not a pleasant one to Sose, 
and she went very slowly to' obey it. Those 
who were in the breakfast parlour heard her 
going up — ^up — ^up — ^with heavy step. They 
heard the latch turn in the door, and then, with 
the delay of only a few seconds, the door was 
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again ftimg open, and BoBe came lapidly down 
stairs, bounding from step to atep, and nuahing 
into th6 breaik&at parlour^ died, ^ Piapa, do go 
and see Idllie^ sometidng is tbe matter witfa 
her." 

*< What niakea you ikiuik so V' asked her 
finther, rising, howerer, as be spoke. 

^ Ob, pajml sbe is so red and bot, and 
tbougb sbe is asleep and I could not waike 
ber, sbe keeps mofing and talking all tbe 
time." 

Before Eose bad balf finished her description, 
Msgor Btanbope waa on his way to Lillis. 
He found ber in a high jfis?er. As be took her 
band to feel ber pulse, she opoied ber eyes, 
looking at him at first staringly and -with a 
frightened expression. 

^ Lillie, my child, what is ^e matter? " he 
inquired gently, laying his band npon ber fore- 
head. His Yoiee seemed to quiet ber, and she 
said, ^ Ob, dear papa! please to take awajr Mt. 
James's bird; it is running its long bill tbrougb 
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me here — -just here, papa^'^ and she placed lier 
liand upon her chest. 

Major Stanhope knew enough of illness to 
know that Lillie was yeiy ill. He soothed her 
gently, sent Bose, who stood by his side, won- 
dering and frightened, to call Miss Maitland, 
and leaving Lillie in her care, wrote a note and 
despatched a messenger to . Proyidence for a 
physician. 

The physician came, and Major Stanhope led 
him to Lillie's room. He stood beside her 
bed gravely watching her troubled tossings to 
and j&o, and hearing her muttered words, inter- 
rupted now and then by a hoarse cough ; he 
placed his finger on her pulse, and with his 
watch in the other hand careftdly counted its 
rapid beats, — then turning siLently away, he 
walked down stairs, followed by the anxious 
father and by Eose, who imnoticed had stood 
beside him and watched his every movement 
and glance while he was examining Lillie' s con- 
dition. She stole softly into the parlour after 
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her fetter, and listened attentively to every 

word tliat fell jErom Dr. K in the short 

conversation that followed. 

" WeU, Doctor, what do you think of my 
child?" asked Major Stanhope, in a voice that 
did not seem to ^se like her fether's — dt was 
eo agitated and tremulons. 

" She is very ill, sir?" 

«WiU she die. Doctor?" 

Major Stanhope coidd hardly artictdate the 
words. He never knew till that moment how 
dearly he loved his child. The only two acts of 
her life that had ever given him pain were 
forgotten, and he remembered only the thousand 
gentle, loving traits that had made her so un- 
speakably dear to him, long, long ago. He was 
not the only earnest listener to the Doctor's 
answer. Eose pressed close to her fether — as 
closely as her fear of being seen and sent away 
would permit her — ^and leaning forward towards 
the Doctor, wailed with pale cheeks and a heart 
that throbbed aa if it would burst fix^m' her 
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bosom, for the woi^ tdbait would tell her whe- 
tiier laUie would die ox not. 

" Will slie die, Dootw?'' fisked Mqor Staa- 
liope. 

^ That, air, it is not for me to say ; yet I 
should not do my duly if I did not say limt her 
symptoms are yeiy diaconniging. She has 
severe inflammation of ths lungs — that is evi- 
dent enough and bad enough too— but that is 
not all, the brain seems to be affected. Bias she 
bad any fright or any great distress lately ?" 

^'A oircumstance occurred yesterday ev^if 
ing which doubtless gave her great agitation — 
the consequence of a diildish &ult — my poor 
IfllKel" 

** I would not distressyon, sir, but * * The 

Poctor stopped, aa if he were almost afraid to 
say what was in his mind. 

^ Speak out, Doctor; I would isather Imow 
die worst" 

^^ I &ar ^m anxious, agitated state of mind, 
whidi evidently continnesi will render her case 
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hc^less. I wiQ do 1117 beet, but I feaar sh^' 
must die." 

This last word was followed by a sharp cry, 
wbicli caused the Doctor and Major Stanhope 
to start, and look quickly in the direction whence 
it came, and there was Bose. 

" Oh, papa, papa!*' she cried, as her father 
turned to her, " Lillie must not die — she shall 
not die!" — ^then, as her father drew near and 
attempted to take her in his arms, she threw 
nerself on her knees before him, and holding up 
her clasped hands sobbed out, " Oh, papa ! pray 
God to forgive me, and not to take my sister 
away from me." 

" We will both pray, my child," said Major 
Stanhope soothingly, as he lifted her from the 
floor. 

" But I am — so — so — ^wicked, papa," sobbed 
Bose, " I cannot pray — ^I pulled grandmamma's 
flowers, and I let out Mr. James's bird — and 
Lillie — Tiillie wouldn't tell on me." 

The conscience of Bose was at last fully 
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awake, and would be obeyed. Yet she trembled 
as sbe said tbe words, for sbe expected to be 
driven from ber father — ^to be pimished — per- 
haps to be shut up by herself for days, and that 
woidd indeed be a grievous pimishment now, 
when she was frightened and agitated. But 
Major Stanhope seemed to forget, for the 
moment at least, the crime of Eose, in the 
memory of Lillie's noble, generous conduct, and 
of what he now thought had been his harshness 
to her. He withdrew his arms from Eose, it is 
true, but he did not do it angrily — ^he seemed 
indeed to forget her altogether — ^and sinking 
upon a chair, he covered his face with his hands, 
and to the surprise of Eose, who never supposed 
that a man could cry, great sobs heaved his 
bosom, and tears roUed down his cheeks, as the 
thought — " My good, my generous child ! — and 
I pushed her from me ; I would not hear her," 
darted through his mind with as keen a pang as 
if a iword had stabbed him. 

The Doctor thought Major Stanhope would 
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rather be alone, and went up-stairs to give his 
directions to Miss Maitland, and Eose, even 
more awed by her father's grief than she would 
have been by his anger, stole after him, but not 
to LiUie's room ; there she dared not go, or if 
anxiety to know how her sister was, forced her 
to enter it, the wild, staring eyes, and hoarse 
mutterings of poor Lillie drove her away in 
terror. Eose was indeed finding that '' the way 
of the transgressor is hard." How gladly would 
she now have endured any punishment that her 
father could have had the heart to inflict, rather 
than the sharp pain of that terrible thought, 
which would come to her again and again, even 
in the day, let her try ever so hard to forget it^ 
and which, when the dark, silent night came, 
so terrified her that she could not sleep, unless 
some one sat beside her and held her hand, and 
which troubled her even in her dreams, making 
her cry out with fright. That thought was, 
"You have grieved Lillie, and troubled her, 
and now she is ill and wiU die, and it is as bad 
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as if you Had killed Her." Oh, -whaJb a terrible 
thongbt I No wonder that it made Bose grow 
pale and lose her flesh in a few days, as if she 
had been ill. There is no pain in the world 
like the pain of a troubled conscience. Bemem- 
ber this, dear children, when you are tempted to 
do wrong, and it may help you to resist the 
temptation, and so to preserve that peace of 
conscience which is better than all the riches 
and pleaaures of the world. 
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CHAPTTTB Tin. 

PoB msBaj days Lillie lay thus letveen life and 
death, knowing no one, canacionB of nothing, 
e&eept the great pain "whicfa made her moan 
peTpetually, and the parching thirst of fever. 
She had a kind nurse in Miss Maitland, and 
Mrs. Gwynne watched every dhange in her with 
the deepest anxiety; but neither of tliem hung 
over h^ with such temdemess and trembling ag^ 
prehension as Major Stanhope &it« Bverymoan 
that Lillie gave seemed to xi^roaeh him for noli 
listening to her assuranoes of her innocenoe. 
The eyening of the day on whidi Bose had 
made her canfession, when she was going to bed, 
she offered her father as usual her good-ni^ 
kiss 'y but Major Stanhope, who had not seemed 
to notice her at all tiurough the day, tazned his 
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&ce away from her, saying hastily, " Oto — go^ 
child." Before Bose had gone many steps, 
however, he called her back in a stem voice, 
probably with the intention of inflicting some 
punishment upon her for her falsehood ; but, as 
he glanced at her, her &ce was so pale and 
spiritless that his heart was moved with pity, 
and, taking her hand, he said gravely, but not 
harshly, " Do you know that you have committed 
a great sinP" 

Bose hung her head, and tears filled her eyes 
— she could not speak. 

" It would have been my duty to punish you," 
said Major Stanhope, '^but God is punishing 
you more severely than I could do. You can 
never, I think, forget Lillie's pale &ce and 
heavy moans, and as long as you remember 
them you can never, I am sure, tell another 
lie. Oo now," he added more gently than be- 
fore, and Bose, glad to be released, waited for 
no second command. 

At length, there came a day when Dr. K- 
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did not go away at alL He said tbat mormng 
to Major Staiihope, " I think, sir, this day will 
decide whether your daughter will recover or 
not. The fever is broken now; if she have 
strength to rally, all will be well." 

That day Major Stanhope never left Lillie's 
bedside, He spoke seldom, but he prayed much 
that God would give him back his child. All 
day Lillie slept heavily, scarcely rousing at all, 
even to swallow the nourishment which was oc- 
casionally given her by the Doctor's direction. 
Toward evemng, however, as the western sun 
was shining brightly into the windows of the 
room, she opened her eyes, and looking into her 
father's face, said softly, " Papa." 

It was the first time since her illness that 
Lillie had shown any knowledge of those around 
her, and Major Stanhope could scarcely restrain 
his tears of thankftd joy as he bent over her, 
and touching her pale, thin cheek with his lips, 
asked tenderly, " What does my darling 
want?" 
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A tmeet eanle hroke over Li]lie^»£M», driving 
tsmkj all l^e tioobled anxiouB expression it 
kad ircfm during heap illness^ and wMspering, 
^^Nbtlmg,'* she dosed Iter eye» and was again 
in a placid sleqi^. 

^Bhe ynR do noir,** said the Doctor, as he 
rose and left the room. 

For some days Lillie slept, and woke, and 
slept again, remaining awake just long enough 
to take the simple nofmshment prepared for 
her. One morning, Major Stanhope brought In 
some yeiy fine hot-honse grapes. LiHie was just 
awake, and showing them to her, he said, ^' See, 
mj dsaghter, what Mr. James has sent yon." 

Lillie looked for a moment at the beantiM 
froit ; "^en the sm^ it had called to her Hps 
faded awaj, her pale eheeka flushed a little, and 
teais filled her qres, and throwing her arm 
abound her £ither*s neck as he bent over her, 
she said, with a weak trembling Toiee, " Papa, 
yon don't think I wa9 so wicked as to tell jcm 
a story?" 
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^' Ko, my daiiaig ; Eose has told me all. I 
know how imjust I was to you, but we will talk 
of it another time ; you are too weak now." 

Lillie lay quiet for a litfcle while ; then, lay- 
ing her thin little hand on her father's^ she 
said, " Where is poor Eose, papa ? " 

''Not far off, LilHe; we hove been a&aid 
to let her come in here for a day or two, for fear 
she would talk too much for you : our Bose is 
a great chatterbox, you know, especially when 
she feels as happy as she has done idnce you 
hare been getting better." 

" But I would like to hear her talk 5 please, 
papa, let her come in.*' 

Major Stanhope opened the door and foimd 
Bose near, watching an opportunity to get a 
glance of Lillie through it. Her heart danced 
with delight when her flather said, " You may 
go in to see your sister, but you must not weary 
her by talking too much." 

Major Stanhope passed on and went down 
stairs, leaying the children to hare their first 
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inteiriew alone. In an instant Bose was on 
Lillie's bed, and their arms were closely 
-wrapped around each other. 

'^ I told papa all about the bird, . and the 
flowers too, Lillie, and told Miss Maitland and 
grandmamma, and Beckej too, and they all 
know how good you were — ^and now that you 
have got well again, Lillie, I will do everything 
you want me to do, and I 'U try never to — ^to — 
I mean I 'R try always to tell the truth when 
I do naughty thnigs." 

" Tou were very good to tell them all ; but 
what did they say, Eose ? " 

'^ Papa did not say anything at first ; he only 
let me go, and sat down and cried, Lillie — ^he 
did cry, for I saw him." 

Lillie said nothing, but she cried a little 
herself to hear it. 

"But that evemng," Eose continued, "he 
called me to him, and looked very cross, and 
said it was a great sin what I had done, and 
God was punishing me for it/' 
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" How, darling ? What punislimeiit did 
^fTapamean?" 

"Your being so ill, Lillie, and my being 
afraid you would never get well."' 

Bose said the last few words in a whisper^i 
as if the thought were too solemn to be ex- 
pressed aloud. 

"Tou need not have felt so bad, darling; 
it was my fault, too, you know; I let papa be- 
lieve it .was I." 

" Miss Maitland said she thought you were 
a little wrong, and that she would talk to you 
about it when you got well ; but papa did not 
like her to say so, and I know I think you are 
the best Lillie in the world;" and again and 
again Eose kissed this best and dearest of 
LiUies. 

I^early two weeks passed away, and then, 
on another Sunday, Eose and Lillie were seated 
on each side of Miss Maitland, not in the piazza 
as formerly, but in the warm, cosy parlour, be- 
side a glowing fire. Xhe little girls had been 
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seciting a Bible lessoiL. It.^sras from the 18tli 
chapter of Matthew — those beautiful verses 
which tell us, that the Saviour having set a 
little child in the midst of his disciples, told 
them, that if they would please him, they must 
take that little child for their model, and be-^ 
come such as he was. 

'' But how could great men become like 
little children?" questioned Sose. 

"A little child, when it is not a -epoiled 
child,'' said Miss Maitland, ** is veij simple 
and humble, does not think very much of its 
(^'n judgment, but is guided by what its parents 
think, and is obedient to aU their commands; 
and a man becomes like a Httie child when 
he grows humble, and simple, when he is- 
not guided by his own inclinations in what he 
does, so much as by what he learns of his 
Heavenly Eather's will, striving to %e obedient 
to him in all things." 

. Then came the verse about ^ oCending one of 
these Uttle ones^" 4uid Miss Katflaad md it' 
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wafi thouglit to express the very great guilt of 
those by whom one that was striymg to obey 
Grod, one that had therefore become as a little 
child, was induced to oflfend — that is, to do 
wrong, to commit sin. 

" "What do you thiok, Eose, is the very worst 
thing that can happen to any one ?" asked IMSss 
Maitland. 

Afber a little thought, Bose said, " To be ill 
and full of pain, as Lillie was." 

" Do you think so, Lillie?" asked Miss 
Maitland, with a smile. 

" Oh, no !" cried Lillie, " it was worse when 
papa did not love me, and nobody would speak 
to me." 

" And do you think, Sose, that even this 
was as bad as what you felt when you feared 
Lillie would die, and thought that it was your 
feult." 

" Oh ! I had forgot — ^thiit was worst of all!** 
exclaimed Eose, earnestly. 

«< And that,*" sud Hiss Maitland; '' bad wi 
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it was, is not the worst siiffering that doing 
wrong might bring upon us, even in this world ; 
but even if it brought no suffering, — ^if we had 
grown so hard that we never felt the touch of 
the golden spear, do you not think the worst 
of all possible things is, to grow so wicked as to 
become hateful to God and all good and holy 
beings?" 

Miss Maitland spoke very solemnly, and Eose 
and LOlie scarcely raised their voices above a 
whisper, as they answered, " Yes." 

" Ton know how everybody loves a sweet 
little baby; they love it because it seems so 
pure and innocent — so sinless. Now, would it 
not be the pleasantest thing in the world, if we 
could always remain so ?" 

" Oh yes ! " cried both the children at once, 
and Bose added, "I do love little babies." 

" We do not remain so pure and lovely only 
because we commit sin. Every time we do 
wrong and do not repent of it, and seek 
earnestly, through the grace of our heavenly 
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Father, to be forgiven, and to be kept from 
doing so again, we depart farther and farther 
from the sweetness of our babyhood. Now, do 
you not think those are our best Mends who 
help us to do right, and who keep us from 
doing wrong, from getting a habit of sinning, 
and so losing all the loveliness of our nature, 
even though they prevent us by sharp punish- 
ment." 

The children did not speak immediately, 
and Miss Maitland added, " I am sure a little 
thought will make you agree with me, that you 
would rather bear even the pain of punishment 
than grow so hardened and wicked that no 
good being could love you.'* 

*a would," said LilHe, softly. "And I, 
too," added Eose. 

" Then is it a kind act in any one to help 
us to hide our faults, so that we may not be 
corrected — may not learn how evil they are 
— ^may not, therefore, feel penitent for them — 
may, indeed, add to them, whatever they are, 



the worse flsult of deceptioa ? Is it kind^ I 
«a7, to lielp us in this way ? " 

Lillie hung her head. Bose looked at her 
fior a moment, and then laying her hand on hers, 
said, '^ Lillie meant to be kind to me." 

^ And I did not want Eose to deceire papa/' 
said Lillie, s1^ nnable to raise her eyes ; ^' but 
I coiiM not tell on her." 

" And you were generous enough rather to 
.liear her punishment,'* and Miss Maitland kissed 
' loUie's forehead, * but do you not think it would 
have been kinder and better, if you had per- 
suaded her to do wh«it was right — ^to speak the 
truth, and had stood by her, encouraging and 
helping her to do it.'- 

. ** Ok, yes ! ** said the ingenuous Lillie, 

*^ that would have been better, and that nmst 

'Ikave been what my mamma meant when she 

told me that I must be a little mother to 

Bose." 

A few days afber t^s, Mr. James called to 
•. tee Mr. Staz^M^e, or, rather, as he said, to see 
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for himself how his littiie friend Lillie was. 
The sisters were in the school-room when Major 
Stanhope opened the door, and requested Miss 
Maitland to permit Lillie to come to the parloiir 
to see the old gentleman, adding that it was 
partieularlj kind in him, who so seldom Tisited, 
to come so far to see a little girl. 

"And when he thought I had been so 
naughty as to let his bird out, too, papa," said 
liilhe. 

Erose sprang from her seat. '^ Please let me 
go, too, Miss Maitlaad," she med, eagerly; 
and without waiting for an answer, she ran after 
her father and Lillie, coming up with them just 
as they were at the door of the parlour. 

^Stop, papa!" she exdaimed in breathless 
haste; "let me go first; I want to tell Mr. 
James it was I — ^it wasn't Lillie." 

" Oh, Eose I " cried Lillie, laying her hand 
on her, as if to hold her back; "but no,** 
she added in a moment, "it is right, papa, 
kn'tit?" 
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" Certainly, my cMd." 

"Then let us go together, Eose;'* and 
while Major Staiihope stood in the doorway, 
Sose and LiUie entered hand in hand, and, 
going np to Mr. James, Eose, said, with a hur-* 
lied manner, as if she were a little frightened, 
"Mr. James, I let the bird out — ^it wasn't 
LiUie." 

"But Eose did not mean to do it, Mr. 
James," interposed Lillie; "she only opened 
the cage to give the bird some apple.'* 

" It was wrong to open the cage, but it is 
Tery right to tell the truth about it,*' said Mr. 
James. " I see I can trust you as well as 
Lillie; so I think I must give these to you 
both." Mr. James pointed as he spoke to two 
flower-pots containing — one a white hyacinth, 
and the other a crocus in bloom. 

" Oh, how very good you are, Mr. James !" 
cried Lillie, while Eose went into ecstasies over 
the flowers. 

"Lillie," she began, "you shall have — ^no 
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—you love hyacinths — ^you shall have the hya- 
cinth." 

" But you love them too, Eose ; so we will 
both have them." 

And here we leave Lillie and Rose, with 
their good governess, their kind grandmother, 
and their tender father. "We leave them full 
of pleasure, and we feel confident that they 
wiU continue happy, for they are striving to 
correct their faults ; to do right in all things, 
and of such the Eible Assures us that all " their 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all their paths 
are peace." 
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